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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


the Wagner bill need not be taken as a sign 
that all legislation will go through the legisla- 
tive mill so quickly and with so little debate. 


T= CELERITY with which the Senate passed 


The banking bill, for example, will be debated at 
*" length in the Senate. So will the bill to eliminate 
utility holding companies. 

But in the main every one of these pieces of im- 

portant legislation will be pushed through at the 
behest of the Administration. 


Resistance to some of the drastic provisions of these 

bills with their vast control over our economic sys- 
tem’ will at best, however, be confined to the few “re- 
maining Democrats,” as Senator Glass of Virginia calls 
them, and to a handful of regular Republicans. 


. | F 
The New Deal measures are not 


by any means popular in the cloak- 
rooms of the Capitol but it has al- 
ways been obvious that many mem- 
bers of Congress, engaged in the 
political game, talk one way and vote another. 


PATRONAGE CLUB 
CAN BE WIELDED 
ON INSURGENTS 


The important fact to bear in mind is that President 

Roosevelt has the purse strings and the patronage 
and, besides, he retains a considerable popularity with 
the masses, all of which circumstances put together 
make insurgency inside the Democratic party as yet a 
doubtful procedure from a political standpoint. 


Under the circumstances, the people who believe in 

sound economics and who think the “brain trust” 
has led the President astray are bound to look toward 
the President for the preservation of a spirit of co- 
operation, even though the indications of it are lacking 
in the every day behavior of Administration officials 
toward those who disagree with their policies. 

Mr. Roosevelt's outburst at critics of the farm pro- 

gram when he addressed the “march” of farmers is 
regrettable evidence that the President has allowed the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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Of Speeding Through 
Artificial Means 


Private-work vs. Made-work Plans; 
Industry Offers Its Program 


Twenty Billion Dollars Potentially Available For Plant Expansion and 


Equipment as 


RIVATE industry offers the nation 
. its 20 billion dollar work plan. 
Uncle Sam, meanwhile, is put- 
ting into effect instead his four bil- 
lion dollar work program. 

Industry says it can use the services 
of four million men for two years at an 
average wage of $1,500 a year to fill its 
pent up demands. 

Uncle Sam has set about to ereate 
3,500,000 jobs for one year at an aver- 
age wage of $600 a year. 

The nation’s vast private industrial 
machine—its railroads, its utilities, its 
factories, its mines—have aged, worn 
out, become antiquated for six years 
with little replacement . 

Twenty billion dollars, the Machin- 
ery and Allied Institute says, is needed 
to put that machine back in shape. 


Include the remainder of the nation’s - 


private plant: its homes, its farms, its 
factory buildings—and the total reach- 
es 85 billions. Demand is endless. 

The nation’s public plant, tax sup- 
ported—including forests, roads, water 
power, land, buildings—offers made 
work. The National Resources Board 
thinks that five billion dollars a year 
might be spent on that work. 


INDUSTRY’S STORY 

It is at that point that the New Deal 
and private industrialists differ. 

Industry’s story: 

Little unemployment exists among 
those workers supplying the nation 
with food, clothing, gasoline, other 
goods that are used quickly and are 


Against the Four Billion 


paid for in cash or short term borrow- 
ing. 

Much unemployment—three quar- 
ters of it—exists among workers sup- 


plying industry with tools, buildings, — 


equipment, and supplying individuals 
with homes. In those fields, business- 
men largely buy from other business- 
men, borrowing is for long periods and 
in normal times, on a vast scale. 


THE TIME FOR VISION 

Industry’s work plan aims at this 
center of unemployment. 

What holds it up? To borrow, agree- 
ing to meet payments for years ahead, 
the industralist, before venturing, must 
see fair profits ahead. He figures that 
the odds, at least, must be in his favor. 
The result, otherwise, would be bank- 
ruptcy or the end of his management. 

But what does he see today? New 
laws making borrowing through the 
sale of securities both expensive and 
financially dangerous. An-unbalanced 
federal budget spelling ‘to some busi- 
ness men, high, rising, even confisca- 
tory taxes. Prospective taxes-on pay 
rolls to finance unemployment insur- 
ance and old age pensions. Laws 
framed to help various kinds of work- 
ers to keep labor costs high, or per- 
mitting uncertain wage demands for 
the future. NRA codes with uncertain 
restrictions and requirements. 

The entrepreneur, the venturer in 
business, balances the prospect of profit 
against the uncertainty of venturing, 
and decides to sit tight. 


Relief Project 


As a result the wheels of private in- 
dustry turn slowly. The 20 billion in 
demand remains pent up. Such.is in- 
dustry’s story. 


YAST PRIVATE NECESSITY 

New Deal’s story: 

Admittedly private demand could be 
huge and endless. But to meet existing 
demand there is too much machinery, 
too many turbines, too many office 
buildings, a surplus of industrial and 
business equipment. Will present de- 
mand ever be enlarged and require 
more facilities? The New Deal can- 
not say but if demand is to be increased 
at all price is a factor. 

Rather than seeking to entice larger 
demand by bargain prices for indus- 
trial goods, private industry and’ pri- 
vate banking and grganized labor per- 
mitted idleness of workers so that 
prices could be held high. 

With the workers out in the streets, 
rather than employed in private indus- 
try, there was nothing for the goyern- 
ment to do but to seek-to find jobs for 
them. The $4,000,000,000 Federal 
works program is the result. 

Jobs in private industry will come, 
the New Deal holds, when industrialists 
follow the example of the automobile 
companies and increase efficiency, lower 
prices and offer bargains to buyers. 

In the meantime, the four billion dol- 
lar Federal work plan moves ahead; the 
twenty billion dollar private work plan 
halts. Thus there is a stalemate be- 


* tween rival economic philosophies. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


UTTING Teeth into Collective Bargaining. 
Labor wins the first bout in the battle over the 
Wagner Labor Relations bill. 


Two Billions for Soldiers: can the President stop 
the Inflationists from rising on the tail of the Vet- 
erans’ kite? 


Peace Talk in the Currency War and a “Supreme 

Court” of money is suggested by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, charged with control of the na- 
tion’s credit. 


The Auto Strike subsides as the unions have a show- 
down on bargaining under Automobile Labor Board 
rules. 


¢ Will the Blue Eagle moult and die or get a brand 
new lease of life? 


The Triple A stirs up another storm. Vociferous 

Farmers arrive in Washington, are greeted by the 
President, 

Congress passes its 19th Week with a record for al- 

lotting seven and a half billions. Laws passed and 
those soon to be enacted. 


The Trend of Business: Congress and the Courts 

to pass on New Deal policies. 

Wanted, a New Co-ordinator: Donald Richberg, 

third of a luckless list of “Assistant Presidents” 
offers his resignation to take effect in July. 


Lobbying, stimulated by the electric atmosphere of 

the Capital, throws out its chest and recruits new 
and strange additions to its list of those who “per- 
suade” the government. 

What are the States Doing to keep up with the 

Federal Government? Old Age Pensions and the 
the “Unicameral” plan. 


These and other vital subjects affecting you are de- 
tailed on following pages. 
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Veto Ready for the Bonus Bill 

Bonus hopes hang on swinging in its favor less 
than five votes in the Senate. 

To the White House for a promised veto had 
gone last week the Patman Bonus Bill for im- 
mediate payment to veterans of adjusted service 
certificates in newly issued “greenbacks.” Amount 
required—$2.200,000,000. 

For seven days after passage by the Senate the 
bill had waited, delayed in transmittal to the 
President as councils of war were held by sup- 
porters, canvassing substitute measures that 
might be enacted with better chances of being 
passed over a veto 

Veto message, the President promises, will be 
delivered before Congress in person 


> x * 


Labor Victorious in Senate 

Labor wins in its first major test before Con- 
gress as the Senate passes, 63 to 12, the National 
Labor Relations Bill for setting up collective- 
bargaining machinery under a Labor Board 
armed with enforcement powers 

Defeated, 50 to 21, is a Tydings-sponsored 
amendment to forbid coerc:on of employes from 
any source. It was aimed at “flying squadron” 
tactics for spreading strikes and compelling shut- 
downs in plants not parties to original disputes. 

The bill would establish the majority princi- 
ple in bargaining, making the majority spokes- 
man the exclusive bargaining agency for all-em- 
ployes; forbid employers to lend financial aid to 
any employe organization. 

Labor circles rejoice; lay plans for organizing 
the unorganized. 

* x * 


Bolstering the TVA 

To lower the bar set up by a Federal District 
Court decision and now blocking progress of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Senate votes, 56 
to 19, to grant to the TVA specific power to sell 
electricity. The Court had held that the TVA ex- 
ceeded its powers in marketing current in compe- 
tition with private companies. 

Powers added: lucrease of. bond authorization 
from 50 to 100 million dollars; addition of the 
Cumberland Valley to the field of the Authority's 





vcd & Underwood 


Underw 

| SIGNING H. R. 1 
| Vice President Garner affixes his signature 
| to the soldier bonus bill as Edwin A. Halsey, 
Secretary of the Senate, looks on, prepara- 
tory to sending the measure to the President. 





cperations; permission to make chemicals for use 
in killing noxious weeds. 

To make the TVA a more accurate “yardstick,” 
a requirement is imposed that its accounting 
system accord with forms approved for private 
utilities by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


* 7 oo 


Snaring the Blue Eagle 

To bring the Blue Eagle to earth, the Senate 
approves without a record vote a bill to extend 
the life of the NRA by 9'2 months, June 16, 1935, 
to April 1, 1936, but with greatly curtailed powers. 

Price fixing would be eliminated in all codes 
except for mineral industries, and all intrastate 
businesses would be exempt from codes irrespec- 
tive of the effect of these businesses on interstate 
commerce. 

Say Senate foes of the NRA: “The measure will 
dehorn it and gum it up.” 

“Complete folly,’ comments NRA Administrator 
Richberg, who is assured by House Speaker Byrns 
that the House will insist on a two-year exten- 
sion, desired by the President. 


ad ». x 


“Yardstick” for Relief Projects 

For sifting out four billion dollars’ worth of 
work-relief projects from the expected applica- 
tions totaling five times this amount, the Presi- 
dent sets up a six-point “yardstick” to guide his 
Division of Application and Investigation. 

Tests the projects must meet: 

1.—Usefulness. 

2.—Proportionally large expenditure for wages. 

3.—Likelihood of ultimate return of money to 
the Treasury. 

4.—Promptness in getting under way. 

5.—Necessity in light of local need for relief. 

6.—Ability to absorb relief recipients quickly 
into employment 


x * 7 


Social Security Bill Moves On 

Forward moves the Administration’s Social Se- 
curity Program as a bill is reported out from 
Senate committee with little change from the 
form in which it had been approved by the House. 


The three principal features: 
Old-age pensions to a maximum of $30 a month the organization from the 20 per 
the age of.65, employes contributing half 
LMM LR it MOOI 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ + Current 








of a pay roll tax rising from 2 per cent in 1937 
to 6 per cent 12 years later. 

Unemployment insurance under plans adopted 
by individual States, to be financed by a pay roll 
tax, Federally collected, rising from 1 per cent 
in 1936 to 3 per cent in 1938. 

Federal aid to States for dependent children, 
shared with States on a 1-to-2 basis. 

Added to the House bill is a provision for vol- 
untary old-age annuities, insurance-at-cost poli- 
cies paying up to $1,200 a year. 

* * a 


Battle Over the Banking Bill 

The heavy artillery of banker opposition comes 
into action in Senate committee hearings on the 
Banking Bill, already passed in amended form 
by the House. 

The bill would increase the Administration’s 
control over the Federal Reserve Board’s person- 
nel and the Board’s power over the expansion or 
contraction of credit. 

Some effects, as predicted by 
economists opposing the bill: 

“Make the Federal Reserve System into an in- 
strument of despotic authority.” 

“Place the nation on the brink of a volcano, 
with the sky the limit on types of securities on 
which loans may be extended to member banks.” 

Amendment suggested by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau: Have the Government 
purchase the Reserve Banks; make Board mem- 
bers irremovable except for cause. 


* * aK 


bankers and 


Electric Power for Farms 

Preparing to bring labor-lightening electric 
service to millions of farms, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration (established May 11) con- 
siders how best the result may be brought about 
with the allotment of 100 million dollars from 
work relief funds. 

Plans considered, in order of preference: 

1—Loans to private utilities for extending lines 
into the country and to farmers for purchase of 
equipment. 

2.—Loans to States, power districts, and mu- 
nicipalities for constructing or extending power 
systems. 

3.+hoans-4o farm cooperatives to enable them 
ho own:theit own power lines. 
*.4—Direct Government building and operation 
of electric systems. 

Number of farms now receiving electric cur- 
rent—about 725,000, or 11 per cent of the 6,500,- 
000 farms in the country. 


o* 


Utilities Bill Advances 

“To give regulation of public utilities a chance 
to be effective,” Senate committee reports favor- 
ably the Wheeler-Rayburn bill for drastic re- 
Striction of utility holding companies. 

Under the bill as amended, holding companies 


Happenings and What They Mean + + 











| Uiderwood & Underwood Candid Camera, 

| REPORTS TO THE NATION 

| Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 

| takes to the radio to explain the Administra- 

tion’s monetary actions of the past and its 
present policy. 











must, by 1942, do either of two things: 

1—Become investment trusts by divesting 
themselves of control of more than 10 per cent 
of the voting stock of operating concerns. 

2.—Rearrange their holdings so that each par- 
ent company will control not more than one sin- 
gle system of operating companies 

Despite amendments, public utility executives 
repeat: “The purpose of the bill is not to regu- 
late; it is to destroy.” 


* * * 


Farmer Army in the Capital 

Giving aid and comfort to upholders of the 
Administration’s farm program, 4,500 farmers 
converge on Washington, where Congress leis- 
urely considers granting new powers to the AAA 
and listens to industries desiring to be rid of 
the processing taxes. 

Some of the things the favimers hear: 

From AAA Administratot Davis—Farmers are 
going to write the agricultural policy of the 
country. 

From Secretary of Agriculture Wallace—Proces- 
sing taxes should stay until all tariffs are taken 
off. But peace must be made with consumers or 
the AAA will go. 

From President Roosevelt—Help spread the 
truth about the adjustment program, which 
means adjustment up as well as adjustment 
down; combat the lies of professional mourners 
of an obsolete order who shed crocodile tears 
over the slaughter of little pigs. 
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The “Flivver” Plane Nears 

Lifting the curtain on prospects for a new era 
of air travel, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounces its virtual perfecting of a small, safe, 
low-cost plane for private flying. Production, 
through private companies, is forecast within a 
few months at a price of $800 to $1,000. 

Anticipating greater need for landing facilities, 
the Department asks work-relief funds to com- 
plete 500 airports which had been begun under 
the old Civil Works Administration program 
Present number of airports—2,243. 


* * * 


A Drop in Relief Rolls 

The slowly rising sun of better times melts re- 
lief rolls by an estimated 1'3 per cent in April. 

So announces Relief Administrator Hopkins, 
who calculates the decrease in number of fami- 
lies and single persons receiving benefits at 
300,000. 

Meanwhile, in Illinois, the State refuses to yote 
a contribution of $3,000,000 a month; FERA con- 
tinues to withhold funds; the needy face evic- 
tions and intensified distress. 


* * * 


Is the Civil Service Slipping? 

How fare civil service standards under the 
New Deal? 

The Civil Service Reform League, exhaustively 
surveying the situation, reports retrogression in 
practice but improvement in the public attitude. 

Says the League: 

The Post Office Department has replaced 80 
per cent of the service postmasters since March, 
1933—an old practice, but more thoroughly car- 
ried out. 

All but half a dozen of the 60 new Govern- 
mental agencies are manned by personnel chosen 
without regard for civil service quatifications, su- 
perimposing a personal and social patronage on 
the traditional political patronage. 

Noted as an offset is an unprecedented interest 
taken by the publie in the quality of Government 
service. 


7 
es * ¢ 


Auto Strike Fades Out 

Threat of a wide-spread industrial strife in 
the automobile industry passes as peace is re- 
stored in the focal point of controversy, the 
Chevrolet plant at Toledo, Ohio. 

Main point at issue is compromised. The com- 
pany agrees to bargain with American Federa- 
tion of Labor union as spokesman for its own 
members; refuses to meet it as spokesman for all 
employes. Sidetracked is the Automobile Labor 
Board’s plan for bargaining, based on representa- 
tion of all employe groups in one bargaining 
agency. 

Agreement is a victory for conservative A. F. 
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That— 

When the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil presented its report to the Pres- 
ident on the Wagner Labor Rela- 


tions Bill the President is reported That 


cent of HOLC borrowers 90 days 
behind in their payments. 


The Farm 


. = @ the Court protocol. 


* * * 


That— 


Credit Administration, 


sion by failure to gain a two-thirds 
vote in favor of the ratification of 


to have said he did not expect it 
to become law. Last week the bill 
was passed by the Senate. Early 
this week the Council will ask the 
President to have the House either 
drop the bill or modify it. 

* * - 
That— 
Deep differences of opinion over 
methods of distributing Work Re- 
lief jobs complicate the problem of 
an early start on spending the 
$4,000,000,000. 


That— 

Administration Senators are bring- 
ing pressure to bear to end hear- 
ings on the Banking Bill while 
those opposed, led by Senator 
Glass, are constantly adding new 
names to the list of witnesses to be 
heard. $ 


That— 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion is politely but firmly “crack- 
ing down” on those home owners 
whose installment payments to the 
HOLC are. in arrears. Reason: 
More*than $25,000,000 is owing to 


i Oe TANITA 


loaning money to farmers, wants 
the AAA, paying out money to 
farmers, to require the farmer to 
pay part of it to meet their debts 
to the Government. Not much 


progress with the idea is reported. 
7 . * 


That— 

One section of the National Re- 
covery Administration is reported 
to have employed its personnel on 
the basis of one political appointee 
for every employee chosen because 
of his merit. ‘ 

That 

Only on exceptional occasions do 
any prominent officials prepare 
the addresses they deliver via’ the 
radio and platform, Skilled speech 
writers are on the pay rolls of most 
of the important Government de- 
partments. 


That— 

Several members of Congress are 
almost at the point of introducing 
in the House a joint resolution 
calling for American adherence to 
the World Court. This would be an 
attempt to call up again the issue 
which failed in the Senate this ses- 





A work-relief project will probably 
be set up under the direction of 
the Department of Commerce to 
make available on a current basis 
information similar to that ob- 
tained in the Census of Distribu- 
tion and the Census of American 
Business. 
would provide an absolute index of 
retail sales in all lines of business 
and would accurately measure the 
effect of the work-relief program 
on consumer purchasing power. 


* ~ ~ 


That— 

Federal legal officials in Washing- 
ton are more than interested in 
the criminal code 
posed by the Illinois Bar Associa- 
tion. The new code advocates the 
abolition of indictments by grand 
juries. 


That— 
Officials of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps are seriously consider- 
ing a “voluntary” system of finger- 
printing for the men enrolled and 
that plans are in the offing for the 
Civil Service Commission to estab- 
lish examinations for positions of 
“foreman juniors” in the 
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of L. leadership over “rank and file” labor forces 
eager for a fight to the finish. 

Object of A. F. of L. policy: Obtaining the 
Same results through passage of the Labor Re- 
lations Bill now before Congress. 


* x a” 


Stabilizing World Monies 

America serves notice on the world that she is 
ready to enter into an international agreement 
for the stabilization of money. 

The word comes from Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau in a nation-wide radio broadcast, 
justifying devaluation of the dollar as a neces- 
sary defensive measure against the 30 currencies 
that had previously been depreciated. 

On the same day, from Leon Fraser, retiring 
president of the World Bank at Basle, Switzer- 
land, comes an appeal to all nations to return to 
the gold standard as the necessary first step to- 
ward lower tariffs, increasing trade, rise of prices, 
and permanent recovery. 

Chief nation holding out against stabilization 

Great Britain, whose leaders insist on linking 
war debt adjugtment with the question. 


* * x 


Three Billions More of Deficit 
Uncle Sam’s deficit for the current fiscal year 
passes the three-billion-dollar point, with 1's 
months yet to go before the books are closed. 
The deficit is not a peace-time record as of the 
present date. Last year it was nearly half a 
billion dollars higher. 


¢¢s 


Worry for King Cotton 

Lower sink American cotton exports. 

So announces the Department of Commerce, 
showing sales for nine months ending April 30 
at 40 per cent less in amount than for the same 





—Wide World. 


| 

SEEKERS AFTER PEACE 
Senator Key Pittman (left), Chairman of the 
| Foreign Relations Committee, and Senator 
| Bennett C. Clark, author of a new measure 
| to embargo shipments of arms and loans to 
| belligerent nations, call at the White House 
} ith the President and Secretary 
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of State Hull, 
| Denia | 
* period a year before, and 29 per cent less in 
value. ; 
Say opponents of the cotton control program: 
Raising of prices is ruining America’s cotton mar- 
kets abroad. 
e s Reply its sponsor The reason foreign nations 
. do not buy more American cotton is that America 
will not buy foreign goods, excluded by tariffs. 
sk ee j i & The cotton program is a realistic adjustment of 
Applicants will probably be con- American interests within the limits set by a high 
fined to those at work in the CCC. seri policy. . 
a aoe Meanwhile economists speculate on the possible 
Theat effect of introducing an allegedly successful cot- 
ton picker, said to do the work of 75 laborers 
Several of the emergency govern- and to make cotton growing profitable at 5 cents 
mental agencies have got double a pound. Present price—12 cents. 
duty out of the business machines * ¢ F 
they nave rented fvom commercial The Problem of Cheap Imports 
companies by working them for ‘ 

i What shall be done about low-priced cotton 
three shifts each day although ‘ goods from Japan, said by textile manufacturers 
they were rented on a per diem to be pouring as a tidal wave into the country? 
basis. The companies have pro- Arguing proposals for relief before the Tariff 

The proposed project tested that the rental rates should Commission, domestic producers face Japanese 
ae eames spokesmen acting as importers. 
ks Say American textile men: Processing taxes 
and high wages imposed by the code make do- 
That— mestic costs hopelessly high in relation to Japa- 
The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- nese prices. 
ministration is going in for “effi- Reply the Japanese importers: Japanese costs 
ciency,” having developed a new are low because the industry is equipped with 
type of organization for its Wash- the latest machinery, efficiently operated by low- 
. : paid but contented labor under satisfactory 
ington office designed to prune the working and living condit ee atte sam. 
§ d living conditions economically pro 
personnel rolls. vided by the companies. 
, = ¢ The Commission’s duty under the law: To 
recently pro- That— find out if foreign production costs are below 
Cut-rate prices may be placed on American costs and if competition threatens the 
many of the Government Printing oe beady to recommend equalizing tariffs or 
Office publications which have see 
proved to be duds on the market. : _ =. 
e * « Rail Pensions Despite— 
That— Champions of pensions for rail workers ad- 
The Treasury Department has per- vance to the attack, undeterred by the 5-to-¢ 
fected a new scientific test to be ie of the mupreme Court hevemg eres 
: J ed % without power under the Constitution to order 
used in restraining the use of nar- their payment. 
cotics in connection with race A new bill enters Congress similar to the one 
horses. This marks the start of declared invalid by the Court—but with one 
an intensive campaign by Federal change. 
officials to prevent fraudulent rac- The one change is elimination of a retroactive | 
a! ; ret feature, withdrawal from proposed benefits those } 
Corps. ing practices oo P 7 + hole a " + § 
in ploy of roads one year prior to enactment { 
of law who have since left the service ‘ 
oo ON Lo 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











{Continued from Page 1} 


Washington tension to get the 
better of his poise. It would be 
most disconcerting if large groups 
of voters were encouraged to 
come to Washington and dupli- 
cate in person the group appeals 
that have flooded congressional 
mail boxes for several weeks. 


But we are tending in that di- 

rection. Demonstration by 
numerical measurement rather 
than qualitative processes in a 
representative government is 
growing nowadays as a direct re- 
sult of appeals to passion and 
prejudice. 

vvy’ 


Just how busi- 
UNCERTAINTY ness can look ahead 
IS OBSTACLE with any degree of 
TO RECOVERY confidence, make 
commitments for 
long-term loans and generally as- 
sume a normal attitude toward 
the drastic changes being effected 
in our economic system at the 
present session of Congress is, of 
course, impossible for persons 
familiar with economic operations 
to understand. But Washington 
nowadays has given the theorists 
full sway and they calmly declare 
that if recovery doesn’t come 
through business cooperation, the 
next step will be further govern- 
mental control and ownership. 


Virtually every one of the 

proposals made by the busi- 
ness groups, represented formally 
by the so-called Roper Council, 
has been rejected by Congress 
thus far. There apparently has 
been little use for the Council and 
most of its reports were withheld 
from publicity so they could not 
even affect public opinion. The 
Council's report on the Wagner 
bill was sidetracked on the assur- 
ance the measure wasn’t going to 
become law at this session any- 
how. 


¢ Mr. Roosevelt may have had 
some misgivings about the 
scope of the Wagner bill but, if he 
felt disturbed, he did not say any- 
thing to the Senators about it. 
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Indeed, the Presi- 
LESS LABOR dent now finds 
INTEREST IN himself in the posi- 
NRA RENEWALtion of seeing la- 
bor content with 
the Wagner bill and not so muc’ 
interested in the extension of 
NRA. For there was nothing in 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act for labor’s benefit except sec- 
tion 7-a and this has been lifted 
bodily and considerably strength- 
ened by the Wagner bill that has 
just passed the Senate. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s strategy may 

be to prevail on House lead- 
ers—and he can do that by tele- 
phone—to hold up passage of the 
Wagner bill till he sees what the 
outcome of the controversy on the 
NRA extension may be. 


Labor will be much more in- 

terested in pushing the NRA 
bill*through if there are any signs 
of possible defeat of the Wagner 
bill at this session. 


Mr. Roosevelt would appear to 
have the whip hand and he is 
quietly but effectively exercising 
it to get what he wants out of 


Congress. 
Davin LAWRENCE. 


Work Relief: Opening Gun in Program 
As First Allocations Are Made .« . 





Wage Rate Creates Problem—President’s 
Approval Awaited to Start Ope ‘ations— 
Branch Organization in Each State 


‘MERGING from the stage of 
preparation into that of action, 
work relief officials last week an- 
nounced the allocation, subject to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s approval, of $1,091,- 
802,200 of the $4,000,000,000 works 
fund. 

As in the original public works 
program, most of the initial alloca- 
tions are for projects such as road 
building, rivers and harbors im- 
provements, and other developments 
readily supervised by the Federal 
Government. 

The President has announced that 
he will be able to give his attention 
to the allocations made by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Allotments, 
within the next few days. 


Since a major proportion of the | 


allocations are for projects which 
have been pending before the Public 
Works Administration for some time 
it is expected that work can be 
started soon after Mr. Roosevelt 
gives his approval. 


ESSENTIAL TESTS 


Tests laid down by the President 
for the selection of projects for the 
initial allocation and those which 
are to be made in the future are: 
Usefulness; likelihood of ultimate 
return of money to Treasury; 
promptness in getting under way; 
necessity to meet local needs; abil- 
ity to absorb relief recipients 
quickly. 

Developments last week showed 
that while the new program will be 
like the old in many of its funda- 
mental characteristics, it will differ 
in several important respects: 

1—A greater emphasis will 
placed on decentralizations. 

Public Works Administrator Ickes 
has announced that a miniature 
PWA, modelled on the Washington 
organization, will be set up in each 
State. 


OFFICES IN STATES 

In some States the PWA engineer 
will be named director while in oth- 
ers a special director will be ap- 
pointed. Each State headquarters 
will be furnished with a small staff 
of experts who have received Wash- 
ington training. 

The setting up of State headquar- 
ters is expected to speed up the pub- 
lic works program, and eliminate 
much of the expense formerly 
necessary in submitting projects to 
Washington. 

The new form of PWA organiza- 
tion is being planned so that no ex- 
pansion of personnel will be neces- 
sary. 

Proposals for works relief pro- 
grams will be received by the State 
and local administrators of the 
Works Project Administration. They 
are to be coordinated with the pro- 
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Wood Without Warp: 





Old Problem Solved 


A WOOD that does not warp or | 


shrink—that is the 
the Forest Service has evolved to 
answer the age old demand of 
craftsmen for a more perfect work- 
ing material. 

If the new process of wood treat- 
ment is successfully applied on a 
commercial scale a whole. new 
standard of utility may be devel- 
oped for wood products. 

Sporting goods such as tennis 
rackets and golf clubs, says the For 
est Service, would be free from the 
hazards of warping; parquetry floors 
would take on new life, smoothness, 
and permanent polish; cabinets, 
panels, and table tops would stay 
for years in “new” condition—all 
the while preserving a natural fin- 
ish to reveal the beauty of the wood 
grain. 
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RELIEF FOR LAUNDRIES 
N MISSOURI, as the relief rol!s 

have risen in size, the bus!- 
ness of the commercial laundries 
has increased. 

At least that is the contention 
which Ed Burkett, president of 
the Missouri Laundry Owners’ 
Association, made at a recent 
meeting of the organization in 
Kansas City. Here is his ex 
planation: 

Many women who formerly 
made their living by doing fam- 
ily washings have now gone on 
relief. 

Result: There has been a 20 
per cent increase in the business 
of commercial laundries. 








posals pending in the hands of PWA 
State Directors. 

2—Through activities of the 
Works Progress Administration, the 
Federal Government will be able to 
maintain a closer supervision of lo- 
cal projects than was possible under 
the old relief program. Expected to 
lead to an increase in efficiency. 

3.—Greater emphasis is to be 
placed on the selection of projects 
which will be useful to the com- 
munities in which they are located. 

4.—Cities which are financially 
able to do so are to be required to 
stand their proportionate share of 
the relief burden by obtaining PWA 
loans for local works projects. Un- 
der the previous program there was 
no correlation between the non- 
Federal PWA projects and the 
amount of Federal money made 
available for local relief purposes. 

5.—There will be greater coordina- 
tion between the various phases of 
the relief program. 

Another step in this direction was 
taken last week by the transfer of 
the Subsistence Homesteads Divi- 
sion to the Interior Department 
with the new Resettlement Admin- 
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istration, headed by Rexford G. 
Tugwell. 

One of the problems of policy 
which is still undetermined is the 
rate of wages which will be paid. 
Administrator Hopkins said Friday 
that this problem will be settled in 
the near future. 

Reports that wage scales about 
30 per cent less than prevailing 
wages, are under discussion were 
denied by Mr. Hopkins. 

WAGE RATE UNSETTLED 

Such wages would range between 
29 and 35 cents an hour for unskilled 
common labor; between 50 and 60 
cents an hour for semi-skilled labor 
and from 75 to 85 cents for skilled 
workmen. 

These reports caused Senator Pat 
McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, who 
led the fight to force payment of 
prevailing wages on works projects, 
to denounce any effort to pay less 
than the prevailing rates. 

Another problem in fixing wages 
is raised by the fact that laws of 23 
States require payment of “prevail- 
ing” or union wages to all workers 
on public projects. These laws may 
prevent the payment of “subsistence 
wages,” as originally planned for 
work relief. 

In some official quarters the con- 
tention was advanced last week 
that the Administration does not 
wish to launch the works program 
too hurriedly. It was explained 
that the plans are being made with 
the objective of conserving the 
available funds so that works proj- 
ects can be maintained according to 
schedule throughout the coming 
fiscal year. 

PROJECTS NOW APPROVED 

Major projects approved by the 
Advisory Committee on Allotments 
are as follows: 

For the first year’s construction of 
an electric power generating plant 
to be operated by ocean tides at Pas- 
samaquoddy, Maine, $10,000,000. 

This project previously had been 
turned down by the Federal Power 
Commission and PWA as impracti- 
cal, but later studies, suggested by 
President Roosevelt, resulted in a 
reversal of the earlier attitude. 
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For Federal participation in a 
Wisconsin State-controlled work re- 
lief program evolved by the La Fol- 
lettes, $100,000,000. 

For public roads, $200,000,000. This 
amount is less than that expended 
by the Bureau of Public Roads dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. 

For War Department rivers and 


harbors improvements and flood 
control projects, $102,186,500. In- 
cluded is $46,000,000 for projects on 
the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. 

For the payment of bills resulting 
from the present road construction 
program, $100,000,000. 

For low-cost housing, $249,860,000. 
Out of this amount, $114,000,000 will 


be used to reimburse the PWA Hous- 
ing Division for funds taken from it 
for relief expenditures during the 
period the work relief bill was be- 
fore Congress. 

For the Rural Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, $100,000,000. 

For grade-crossing eliminations, 
$200,000,000. 











THE BOTTOM PRICE 
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in a 14%-Ton, 6-Cylinder INTERNAT! 


595 


Also available for special needs, i 
the 1%-ton, 4-cylinder Model C-20. t 
Chassis prices as low as 
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f.0.b. factory for the 
1%-ton, 6-cylinder, 
133-inch wheelbase 
Model C-30 chassis— 
standard equipment. 
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Here is one of the new International Trucks recently 
added to the fleet of 28 Internationals owned by the 
Washington Square Laundry, Inc., New York City. Ie 
is the new 1% ton 6-cylinder Model C-30, with special 
body. Other body types available for all hauling needs. 






Quick Facts About 













INTERNATIONAL Increased demand has greatly that meets the widest range 
1%-Ton 6-Cylinder increased the vroduction on of hauling requirements, 
Model C-30 the new International Model 


See this new Model C-30 
at any International branch 
or dealer showroom, We'll be 
glad to show you the me- 
chanical superiorities that 
have enabled hundreds of 
C-30 owners to operate their 
trucks at a lower cost for a 
long lifetime of service. 


Six-cylinder engine—78 $ horse- 
power — hardened exhaust-valve 
seat inserts —full-floating rear 
axle—133 of 157-inch wheel- 
base—any desired body style— 
most economical in operation of 
all trucks in its class —lowest 
priced 1%-ton 6-cylinder model 
in International history. Ocher 
International sizes range from 'a- 
ton to 10-ton with chassis prices 
as low as $400 f. 0. b. factory. 


C-30, and the result is the 
lowest price that Interna- 
tional Harvester has ever put 
on a 1',-ton, 6-cylinder truck 


That increased demand is 
the direct result of a combi- 
nation of performance and 
economy in a modern truck 















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 

















WHY HAVE 9,000,000 P 


One reason is that the GMAC Plan definitely stands for 
low costs. When you b 
more than you should 
Experienced time buyer 
lot of difference in time pa 
The chart on the right 


payment plans. If ther 










ont plans. 





know it. It pays to get all the facts! 


GMAC 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation 


Executive Offices—General Motors Building, 


1775 Broadway, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


his plan you cannot pay 
we found that there's 4 
published for your conven- 


ience in checking costs and other differences in time 
a difference, you should 


EOPLE 
bought their cars on the GMAC PLAN 






Car No. 1 
on the 
GMAC Plan 













on the 


Your down payment (Trade-in allowance Plan 


on your old car plus any cash paid). 


— 





Total of all Monthly Payments. 





Add items No. 1 and No, 2 and you get 
the Total Time Price. 





Subtract the Cash Delivered Price. 





The result is the cost of financing and 
insurance.® 


CAREFULLY EXAMINE AND COMPARE INSURANCE 
COVERAGES. DOES THE PLAN INCLUDE: 


oO &® WO WN 





D Fire D Theft 0 Accidental Physical Damage to the car 


O Including $ Deductible Collision ? 
(The nearest GMAC branch office or General Motors dealer will supply additional copies of this chart upon request) 






The GMAC Plan is the trade name for a sound, convenient low-cost way to buy on time. 
Only dealers in General Motors products can offer you the advantages of the GMAC Plan. 


} 


! 


General Motors cars are: 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + CADILLAC 
BUICK +» LA SALLE + OLDSMOBILE 


Used cars of any make sold by GM dealers may also be purchased on the GMAC Plan 
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The Veterans’ ‘Jinx’ 


On Bonus Vetoes 


Presidential Disapproval Upheld 
In Only One Recent Instance 


N a hot July day in 1889 the Senate passed 

a resolution to the effect that “the Senate 

Committee on Printing be, and hereby is, di- 

rected to have prepared a collection of all Presi- 

dential vetoes from the organization of Congress 
to the present time.” 

The fruit of that act, which may still be seen, 
is “Miscellaneous Document No. 53.” Its inspira- 
tion is to be found within its own index where it 
is recorded that, at that moment President 
Cleveland, then in office for the first time, had 
vetoed no less than 101 acts of Congress. By the 
time the 549-page booklet had gone to press he 
had achieved the all-high record for that day 
of 113. Not one of them was the “pocket” va- 
riety and not one of them was passed over his 
disapproval. 

Which brings us to the subject of current in- 
terest, all but half a dozen or so were refusal to 
grant pensions to former soldiers or their heirs. 

Perhaps because it proved a discouraging evi- 
dence of the growing strength of the Presidential 
will-power “Misc. Doc. No. 53” has never had a 
sequel—no similar list has ever been ordered 
compiled under a single pair of covers. 

If it had it would have recorded a different 
story so far as vetoing veteran’s legislation is 
concerned. That isn’t as simple as it was in 
President Cleveland’s day. 


BONUS VETOES 

Only once has such a veto been sustained since 
the last war and then the methods by which it 
was accomplished served to bring about a strong 
reaction of feeling. It was the famous “billion 
dollar error” of Andrew Mellon. 

In 1920 when the first bonus bill up 
President Harding appealed to the Congress on 
the ground that Liberty Bonds were off 15 
points. If, of course, the foreign debts were 
paid it would be different. The lawmakers yielded 
and the legislation was laid aside until 1922 
when it was brought up again and passed. 

This time President Harding refused to sign 
giving as his reason a statement by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon that the nation was fac- 
ing a 650 million dollar deficit. With that 
ominous threat before the country the veto 
was sustained. 

But when the year ended and instead of a 
deficit there was 305 million dollar surplus Mr. 
Mellon’s “billion dollar error” became a phrase to 
conjure with. The following short session pro- 
vided no opportunity for a bill but in 1924—Mr. 
Coolidge was in office by that time—up it bobbed 
and was passed in spite of the White House dis- 
sent. 

This provided for the Adjusted Compensation 
certificates. 

By 1931 the boys were feeling the full force of 
the depression and wanted to borrow and Mr. 
Hoover was unable to block the measure pro- 
viding for a 50 per cent cash advance by with- 
holding his signature. 


TAIL OF THE KITE 


He was equally important against the meas- 
ure voting retirement compensation for disabled 
emergency officers equal to that received by the 
Regular Army. 

President Roosevelt fared no better in his first 
brush with the soldiers. They were able to find 
a two-thirds majority to repeal the clauses of 
the Economy Act which cut compensation for 
veterans with service-connected disabilities—his 
first veto to be overridden by Congress. 

And now comes the veto >of 1935 

While other Presidents’ opposition to the will 
of the ex-soldier, organized and militant, had 
been a simple (if futile) procedure, this one is 
more complex. For the inflationists are the tail 
to the bonus kite. 

And so President Roosevelt, who well knows 
the power of his personality and who loves a 
fight as much as anybody, decided to step 
out and face a joint session of the Congress (and 
perhaps the microphone too) and tell the world 
why he “returns without his approval” a bill 
that has within it a load of “dynamite” whether 
it passes or fails to pass. 


came 
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The Farmers’ March on Washington Halts on the White House Lawn to Hear the President Speak. 


—— ———— 


In the Executive Offices 


IKE A SHARP and sudden call to 

arms, the President sounded his 
coming challenge to Congress in 
the battle of the greenback bonus. 

It came at the Friday press con- 
ference, which had proceeded much 
as usual until that question was 
broached. The day before Secretary 
Stephen Early had spoken in no un- 
certain terms as to the President's 
views, denying assertions that the 
President would be glad to have his 
veto overridden. 

Tactfully, when the press met the 
President, he was asked if he would 
restate these views. He laughed 
and said that it looked as if some- 
one was questioning “Steve’s” ver- 
acity. They had done it before when 
he had denied that the bonus was 
discussed during the Woodmont 
outing the previous weekend. 

xk 


FORCEFUL STATEMENTS 

But Secretary Early was speaking 
the truth, both times, his Chief de- 
clared. In even more forceful 
phraseology he repeated his stand 
on the bonus. 

Then came a few more questions. 
Finally the subject still uppermost 
in everyone’s mind was reverted to. 
When would the President send his 
veto message to Congress? 

There was a pause. The Presi- 
dent didn’t think he’d send it—an- 
other pause and then, the bombshell. 
He'd take it in person. A dramatic 
stroke, dramatically announced. 

Then, just as the men were leav- 
ing, Secretary Early slipped a note 
into the President's hand suggesting 
that the phrase he had used before 
be permitted as a direct quotation: 

“I hope with all my heart that 
the veto will be sustained.” 

Meanwhile, unknown to the Presi- 
dent or the press, the fateful bill 
itself was being delivered in the 
next room, 

x * * 


W&BEK OF ACTION 

It has been a week of action—and 
reaction—for the Administration. 

After months of hammering at 
the policies of the Triple A from 
friend and foe alike, the spectacu- 
lar “back porch speech” started 
cheers from four thousand or more 
farmers and waked echoes in anti- 
administration quarters. 

The Government is creating its 
own lobby, shouted the opposition; 
they staged the whole show. 

We did not; in fact, Triple A 
field men were told to discourage it, 
was the answer. 

Well, you paid for it. 

Oh, no. 

We paid for it ourselves, inter- 
rupted the angry farmers. 

Well, the administration nudged 
you along anyhow, was the skepti- 
cal answer; and of course we can’t 
prove a nudge. And so the discus- 
sion continued with the winner de- 
cided on strictly partisan lines. 

xk 


A NOISY ASSEMBLY 

It was a great day, anyhow. The 
photograph above doesn’t show the 
whole crowd: It would have run 
inches off the page. And it was as 
noisy and cheerful as it was large. 
It cheered at the least excuse, 
laughed long and loud, and, when 
is was over, tossed its hats and 
cheered again. 


The “old back porch” of the 
White House makes a practical 
podium for the President. With 


modern amplifying devices he can 
he heard anywhere. It saves him a 
trip to some outside hall, and, in- 
deed, few halls c@uld be found to 


accommodate such a crowd. On oc- 
casion the East Room has been 
jammed beyond comfort. Speaking 
from your own porch you can be in- 
formal and intimate, and yet not 
embarrassingly so. 

One of the President’s first talks 
from this vantage point was the 
word of thanks spoken to the men 
who had built his swimming pool. 
Here he talked to Red Cross conven- 
tion delegates. Doubtless there will 
be others. 

There was another gathering in 
the “back yard” in which the Presi- 
dent joined—the annual garden 
party of the disabled veterans, a 
tradition started by Woodrow Wil- 
son when wounds were still fresh. 
As usual it was a sad and glad af- 
fair. 

As frequently occurs at garden 
parties, even at the White House, 
it rained, and aides quickly brought 
umbrellas, but the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt waved them away 
and braved the showers, which 
finally ceased. They fell unheeded 
on the First Lady’s bright blue 
print dress, on the gold braid of the 
military aides and, except where 
nurses held protecting umbrellas, on 
the pitiful wheel-chair brigade that 
moved slowly past the short receiv- 
ing line. 

x * * 


CIVIL WAR VETS CALL 


There was a little knot of men in 
blue, last remnant of the Civil War; 
there were Spanish War veterans— 
grey, too, now—and there were cab- 


because, then, it brought memories 
of “over here.” 

But the President’s week was by 
no means all speeches and rumors 
of speeches. There was the usual 
grind of routine. There was a 905- 
million-dollar Treasury-Post Office 
bill to discuss with Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley and to sign. This was 
done and several hundred Internal 
Revenue employes who had been cut 
off the old prohibition force were 
given their back pay up to May 1. 

Then there was the matter of a 
billion or so of the _ work-relief 
funds, allotment of which was to be 
discussed at a meeting of the new 
spending organization. 

ee??? 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

There was a meeting to talk over 
that much-talked-about report of 
the subcommittee of the Advisory 
Couneil concerning the Social Se- 
curity Bill. With Gerard Swope of 
the Council came Secretary of La- 
bor Perkins. 

Another important event was the 
council of war held before the Blue 
Eagle made its last stand. Donald 
Richberg and the members of the 
NRA Board came in a_ body, re- 
vealed their demands, and obtained 
the President’s endorsement. 

And meanwhile, Mr. Richberg, who 
later asked that his resignation from 
his thankless duties as Administra- 
tion lightning rod be accepted in 
July, was being dubbed a Mussolini 
by Senator Clark, au*hor of the 
resolution to dissolve the NRA by 
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—Underwood & Underwood. 


A WELCOME FOR DISABLED VETERANS 
As is the annual custom, the President and Mrs. Roosevelt act as hosts 
at a White House garden party for war-wounded. 


inet members and other dis- 
tinguished citizens, one of whom 
was nearly mobbed for his auto- 
graph.by men who when they first 
knew of him would have stood stif- 
fly and fearfully at attention in his 
presence—General John J. (Black 
Jack) Pershing, grey and a little 
stooped. 

The Marine Band was there with 
its soldier songs, but there was no 
question of the most popular—that 
haunting ballad full of nostalgia, 
“The Leng, Long Trail,” which now 
brought back memories of “Over 
There” to men who once sang it 
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next April. The President’s endorse- 
ment covered a request for a two- 
year lease on life for the poor Blue 
Eagle, which seems now to have 
worn out two keepers; also the right 
to regulate businesses “substantially 
affecting” interstate trade as well as 
those whose activities actually 
traverse State lines, and a number 
of other things which the Senate 
has frowned upon. 
x * ek 
With the bonus moving restively 


as Monday, Representative Rayburn, 
who has not been as frequent a vis- 
itor at the White House of late, 
called in his capacity as Chairman 
of the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee to discuss this question, 
which must be settled soon. 

Another old friend and frequent 
storm center, the TVA, auspiciously 
achieved the agenda. David Lilien- 
thal, one of its Directors, dropped 
in and left radiating optimism. 

“How far”, he was asked, “has the 
TVA proceeded?” 

“Too far”, answered Mr. Lillien- 
thal with a confident smile, ‘to 
stop.” 

Then came the farmers. 

Wednesday the day began with 
the press conference, which was 
short and not evenfful, and the sign- 
ing of the Post Office bill referred to. 
The next day was a meeting over 
the Advisory Council’s report, and, 
for good measure, Representative 
Sirovich, of New York, champion of 
art and artists, to discuss his worthy 
but not immediately significant bill 
to create a new Cabinet post and a 
Department of Science, Art and Lit- 
erature. 

Thursday showed a full agenda, 
beginning with a banker and end- 
ing with a cardinal. The first was 
Jesse Jones, Chairman of the RFC. 

Then there was Sumner Welles, 
Assistant Secretary of State, to re- 
mind the President that when do- 
mestic matters grow dull he can al- 
ways turn his eyes across the seas 
or over our borders. 

x~* 
BEEF FOR THE ARMY 

And there was tne Secretary of 
War, George Dern, not frequently in 
the spotlight except when it shines 
on social gatherings. He came with 
the mission of limiting the beef ra- 
tion of the soldiers in the Philip- 
pines to the American variety. Two 
million pounds a year, he said, was 
consumed by the boys still billeted 
with their little brown brothers. 

This, too, was the day the Blue 
Eagle sounded its battle cry and 
also the day of the meeting of the 
Allotment Board of the Work Re- 
lief organization. 

Representative McSwain, Chair- 
man of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, came but not on his 
usual mission concerning soldiers 
past or present, but the peaceful 
TVA. 

Then the Disabled Veterans out- 
side; and inside tea for Cardinal 
Mundelein, the popular Chicago 
prelate, an old friend of the Presi- 
dent. xe 
BONUS PROBLEM 

Friday everything was bonus, with 
the decks cleared. 

A dele@ation headed by Represent- 
ative Burnham (Rep.), of San Diego, 
called to extend formally the invita- 
tion to attend the San Diego Expo- 
sition this Summer. The President 
assured the gentleman that he would 
be there. He admitted that he could 
not open the affair in person, on 
May 29, but he expected to be able 
to get away in July when, he hoped, 
Congress would have finished its 
job and gone home. 

With nothing to do but dot the 
“j’s” and cross the “t’s” in his veto 
speech and confer with some of the 
Congressional leaders on the Wag- 
ner Labor Disputes Bill, which he 
has never specifically endorsed, but 
which he is known to approve in 
principle, there was time over the 
week-end to float peacefully down 


Lost, Strayed, Stolen? 
—An Act of Congress 


Duplicate Copy Quickly Sent 
To President to Sign 


T JUST seems as if Secretary Ickes can’t help 

seeing the moon over the wrong shoulder, 
walking under a ladder or having a black cat 
cross his path. 

The playful Puck who is perpetually perpe- 
trating pranks on the amiable and fatherly head 
of the Interior Department is at it again. This 
time he tweaks the Ickian nose, steps on the 
toes of Congress and makes an important docu- 
ment disappear into thin air. 


PRESIDENT INVOLVED 


And it was only yesterday that he wished an 
ulcerated tooth on the Interior Department's 
chief of press relations and while that affected 
official was writhing in the dental chair, 
switched memorandums and released to the press 
some private matters which caused another de- 
partment and Congressmen to get very hot under 
the collar. 

This time the White House was involved, also. 
The affair had its humorous aspects which, ap- 
parently, did not escape the President for, in a 
brief but nevertheless official message, he bared 
the whole tale to the world. It speaks for itself. 
He wrote: 

To the House of Representatives: I am in 
receipt of the following letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior advising me of the loss of 
enrolled bill H. R. 6084, authorizing a bond is- 
sue for the town of Ketchikan, Alaska 

“I regret to report the loss of enrolled bill 
H. R. 6084, authorizing a bond issue for Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, which was delivered to my office 
on May 3 by a messenger from the White 
House. 

“The bill was receipted for by a messenger 
at my door, who has no recollection, however, 
of this particular document, 

“The practice is for the messenger to de- 
liver enrolled bills to the man in charge of the 
incoming mail for my office, who sends them 
to the file room for recording. There is no 
record of the receipt of this bill by the record- 
ing clerk. 

“In fact, a thorough search of the entire de- 
partment, including Public Works, has failed 
to discover the bill, and no one has any recol- 
lection of having handled it. I have caused 
every one to search all papers in and on their 
desks, but without result. 

“I am chagrined to have to report the loss 
of this bill, in spite of the care with which en- 
rolled bills are handled within the department. 

“I recommend that you ask the Congress to 
authorize the preparation of a duplicate. The 
last approval day is tomorrow, May 15.” 

In the circumstances, I recommend that a 


duplicate bill be authorized by concurrent 
resolution. 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


ACRID REACTIONS 


After some rather acrid comme:ts from the 
floor the House caused a new bill to be engrossed 
and approved and rushed to the Waite Hous- 
for the President’s signature. 

This is the second time only in history, accord- 
ing to the longest memories which are vague a. 
to the details of the previous case, that an en- 
acted bill thus sent to the President has been 
lost. 


A Woman President? 


‘THERE ARE NO SIGNS that Louis Howe, chief 

secretary of the President, is sulking in his 
oxygen tent. This last week he imade a sortie 
into the public prints with the somewhat startling 
suggestion that some day we might have a wo- 
man President in the White House 

An article—written, it is true, before he became 
ill—appeared in a well-known women’s publica- 
tion in which he predicted that within ten years 
women would cast the majority of the votes and 
might well choose one of their sex as Chief Mag- 
istrate. Something to make the sewing circle 
stop stitching and look up. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, on the other hand, has gone on 
record with slightly differing views. She was once 
quoted to the effect that, at present—-perhaps she 
wasn’t looking as far ahead as Colonel Howe— 
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transportation message had been yacht “Sequoia.” | She thought women lacked the political experi- = 

put off from day to day, but as early H. R. Bauxuace. | ence for the job | 
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THE BONUS AND 


finds 
simple 


ROOSEVELT 


PRESIDENT 
faced with a 


himself 
question 

Are 32 out of 95 members of the 
United States Senate prepared to 
support a veto intended to block the 
use of printing press money to pay 
a bonus to World War veterans? 

Already Mr. Roosevelt has been 
advised that he cannot expect to 
command the 146 votes needed to 
sustain a veto in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

He knows that a margin of three 
votes separates victory from defeat 
on that issue in the Senate. Pres- 
sure is intense to influence those 
votes on the side of greenbacks 

To save those wavering votes, if 
possible, and to focus his full per- 
sonal strength back of his stand, 
President Roosevelt is going to Con- 
gress in person to read the veto 
message he has drafted. 

“I hope with all of my heart that 
the veto will be sustained,” he told 
newspaper men 

Only on one occasion before has a 
President been successful with his 
veto of a World War pension or 
bonus bill. That occasion occurred 
when former President Harding 
disapproved the first of the succes- 
sion of bonus grants. 

ONE VETO OVER-RIDDEN 

President Roosevelt a year ago 
saw Congress over-ride his veto of 
an act restoring disability benefits 
to former soldiers and sailors. 


But this time, as officials point 
out, there not only is involved the 
principle of full payment of a bonus 


obligation, but also the principle of 
inflationary printing of greenbacks 
to meet the bill Mr. Roosevelt 
has made it plain that he intends to 
oppose with all of the powers at his 
command this attempt. 

The unprecedented gesture of visit- 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY 


President’s Plan For Personal Plea| 
Against Patman Bill: Effects of 
Passage or Defeat of Measure 


ing Congress to address a joint ses- 
sion in order that his view might be 
impressed upon the members, re- 
flects the President’s concern over 
the importance of the issue he faces. 


Another factor is spoken of by 
his Senate friends as impelling the 
move. 


MANY RUMORS HEARD 


This factor was injected by pub- 
lished reports that Mr. Roosevelt in- 
tended to veto the bonus bill, but at 
the same time, for political reasons, 
would not be displeased if Congress 
should pass the bill over his veto. 
Then, the story said, the President 
could please those who opposed 
printing press money by his veto, 
while veterans would be pleased 
with the cash that would be theirs 
regardless. 

This story, in turn, was based on 
reported statements of two Presi- 
dential advisers who expressed the 
opinion that payment of the bonus 
in greenbacks would have little 
detrimental effect, and might be a 
good thing by removing the bonus 
from politics. 

It also was based on a report that 
Vice President John Garner favored 


the printing press plan of bonus 
payment, 
But President Roosevelt advised 


newspaper men that his veto mes- 
sage would be couched in the 
strongest language of which he was 
capable and that he would take that 
message to Congress in person. 


BILL 
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NEAR END OF ITS JOURNEY 


TO HE Administration’s social se- 
curity bill is nearing its journey’s 
end. 

Early consideration for the meas- 
ure is expected in the Senate, fol- 
lowing the favorable report of the 
bill May 17 by the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Here is what 
provides: 

1.—State unemployment insurance 
plans subject to Federal approval 
and financed through a pay roil tax 
starting at 1 per cent in 1936 and 
increasing to 3 per cent in 1938. 


AGE PENSIONS 

2.—Old age benefits to the nedy 
through a first year contribution of 
$49,500,000 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to States with approved 
plans which call for State matching 
on a “50-50” basis with the Federal 
Government, the latter contributing 
up to $15 per individual over 65. 

3.—A national system of contribu- 
tory old age benefits, reserves to be 
raised through a graduated 2 to 6 
per cent tax divided between em- 
ployes and employers, starting in 
1937 

4.—Federal aid of more than $30,- 
000,000 for maternal and child aid to 
States with accepted plans. 

5.—Pensions up to $30 a month for 
needy blind persons, regardless of 
age, provided on the same basis as 
the old age pensions. 


VOLUNTARY ANNUITIES 


Restored to the bill was the pro- 
vision permitting the Treasury to 
sell voluntary annuities, benefits 
ranging from $60 to $1,200 a year. 

To the Children’s Bureau was 
given administration of the section 
granting aid to States for child care. 

The committee also adopted an 
amendment proposed by Senator 
La Follette (Prog.), of Wisconsin, 
permitting States to set up either 
the “State pool” plan for paying un- 
employment benefits under which 
all employers pay into a common 
fund, or the “Wisconsin plan,” 
which sets up individual reserves 
for each employer. 

The bill as reported out by the 
committee was in substance the 
same one that passed the House. In 
effect, the committee restored to the 
bill those amendments which had 
fallen by the legislative wayside but 
which had originally been recom- 
mended by the President's Commit- 
tee on Economic Security. 

Just prior to the action by the 
committee, the President’s Business 
Advisory Council, made up of 50 in- 
dustrial leaders, finished its study of 
the document and translated its 
contents into a clear picture from 
industry’s point of view 

The Council approved of the gen- 


the Senate bill now 
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eral aspects of the measure but 
recommended several changes. Chief 
among these were: 
1.—Various sections of the bill 
Should be enacted separately, and 
some parts reserved for future study. 
2.—Employes should bear part of 


the cost of unemployment insur- 
ance. 

3.—Industries with more stable 
employment should pay a smaller 


proportionate part of the cost. 

Regarding old age benefits, the 
Council declared that it is necessary 
to set up a contnNbutory annuity 
plan whereby workers with the as- 
sistance of employers may accumu- 
late annuities for their old age. 


If defeated even in the face of 
that move, what then? 

There then would be printed $2,- 
100,000,000 worth of green backed 
currency, called United States notes. 
These bills would be distributed to 
veterans as payment in full of the 
remaining portion of their adjusted 
servite certificates. The money, in 
turn, would be backed by the gold 


and silver held the 


Treasury. 
COMPROMISE PLAN 


If upheld in his veto move, what 
then? 

Then there would be an attempt 
in Congress to draft a compromise 
plan for a bonus payment. 

Presidential spokesmen in the 
Senate have asserted that Mr. 
Roosevelt would probably sign a 
bonus bil! that involved payment of 
the remaining portion of that debt 
in government bonds having an im- 
mediate cash value of approximate- 
ly $1,000,000,000. 

But bonus advocates 


reserves in 


are con- 
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CUNARD WHITE STAR 


BORN TO THE SEA 
Stewardess Gray. 11 
years in the service. A 
brother and son also 
aboard Cunard White 
Star ships. Her father 
a seafaring man for 
more than thirty years. 


FIRST CLASS 


The advantages of direct route, gigan- 
tic ships and weekly sailings are 
offered by Cunard White Star First 
Class. Famous liners, including the 
world’s two largest ships . . . the 
Majestic and Berengaria ... go 
first to Cherbourg, nearest port 
of the continent, thence to South- 
ampton. Rooms with private bath 
for as little as $219 per person, 
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CABIN CLASS 


You get much for little in Cabin 
Class. That gracious hospitality, which 
travellers associate with Cunard White 
Star, characterizes each Cabin Ship... 
and there are eighteen... led by the 
Georgie and Britannic, Britain’s 
largest motor liners. Sailings aver- 
age two a week. Rates: Cabin 
Class $143 up; Tourist Class 
$108.50 up; Third Class $84.50. 


NEXT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 


To France and England 


Majestic « .« « « May 24 
Berengaria . « « »« May 30 
Aquitania eo «© © « June 7 
Majestic o © @ o *SJune 13 


Berengaria. « . « “June 19 


To Treland, France and England 


Britannic .... June 1] 
Georgic oo © « “Sune I8 
To Ireland and England 
Laconia ... May 24 
Franconia ... June 1 


*Summer Season Rates Slightly Higher 
Weekly sailings from Montreal via "St. Lawrence Rovte" 
See Your Local Agent or 1504 K St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


Inquire Regarding the Cunard White Star Deferred Payment Plan 





NFLATION AT CRISIS 








certificates 





thau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 


vinced that, if defeated on the | adjusted service with 
printing press issue, they could | money obtained through regular | has told Congress, the President will 
over-ride a veto of a plan to pay | government borrowing insist on new taxes to raise the 
the full $2,100,000,000 value of the If that is done, Henry Morgen- | needed money. 
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STANDARD MODEL J COMPTOMETER- 


High-speed, dependable machine for all 


figure work 


20- 


—_ — — ee 


leads to— 


quicker figures, cheaper figures, 


more complete figures 


THE Comptometer line of adding-calcu- 
lating machines maintains its front-rank 
position in the field of accounting as 
high-speed equipment for all figure work. 

Those qualities which distinguish 
Comptometer performance—mechanical 
precision; sound construction; Con- 
trolled-Key safeguard against operating 
errors, and other automatic safety con- 
trols — are available in units suitable 
for every kind of figure work. 

The variety of machines available 
offers a suitable model for economical 
production of each class of work. 


A Comptometer representative will be 
glad to discuss the line with you, and 
recommend the machines most suitable 
to your own particular needs. A tele- 
phone call or letier to any Comptometer 
office — or to the address below — will 


bring you further information. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1726 North Paulina Street Chicago, Ill 





COLUMN 


DESK UNIT COMPTOMETER— Especially 


designed for sales distribution and general 


statistical work 








Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 


COMPTOMETER 











THOUSANDS of haulers have solved their prob- 
lems by buying Ford V-8 Trucks and using 
them as tractors with semi-trailer equipment. 
This combination saves money on first cost and 
reduces operating cost. It permits greatly 
increased flexibility of operations with a marked 
reduction in the annual depreciation charges. 


From all over the country come reports telling 
how V-8 Performance is reducing time sched- 
ules ... how V-8 Economy is cutting operating 
costs... how V-8 Reliability avoids costly road 
repairs — means less time lost in the shop. Old- 
fashioned engine overhauls are unknown with 
the economical Ford Engine Exchange Plan. 


driver at the wheel! 


Are you “spotting” your competitors an advan- 
tage by using high-cost equipment? Perhaps the 
Ford V-8 Truck will solve your profit problems, 
too. Ask your Ford dealer for an ““ON-THE-JOB”’ 
TEST. Try a 1935 Ford V-8 Truck with your 
own loads, over your own routes, with your own 
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House and Senate 


A Review of the Week’s Proceed- 
ings Day by Day 


THE first speed record of the 74th Congress was 
established last week. 

The Senate was in session four days. Tuesday 
May 14, it rejected the proposed investigation of 
Postmaster General Farley and passed the com- 
promise plan to extend NRA to April 1, 1935, and 
the Norris amendments to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act. 

Thursday the Senate passed the Wagner Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board bill. The NRA, TVA 
and NLRB bills were sent to the House. Then 
the Senate released the Patman bonus bill which 
went to the President Friday. 

The House spent most of the week on the Leg- 
islative Appropriation bill. Conferees of both 
Houses agreed on the long-delayed HOLC for 
$1,750,000,000 more for home distress loans 


IN THE SENATE 


Morday.—The Postoffice Committee called up 
and the Senate debated the committee’s adverse 
report on the resolution of Senator Long (Dem.) 
of Louisiana to investigate the administration 
of Postmaster General Farley. The committee 
said charges affecting business contracts and 
other matters were not supported by facts and no 
inquiry was warranted. 

The Utility Holding Company Regulation bill 
was reported to the Senate and may come up the 
week of May 20. 

Tuesday.—Senate disposed of the Long charges, 
voting 20 for and 62 against the resolution. 

Breaking a minority filibuster, the Senate 
passed the Norris amendments to the TVA Act 
by 56 ayes to 19 nays. 

The Senate without a record vote adopted the 
resolution of Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri 
for extension of NRA until April 1, 1936. 

Debate began on the National Labor Relations 
Board bill. Senator Thomas (Dem.) of Okla- 
homa introduced a resolution asking the Presi- 





—Underwocd & Underwood. 


DELUGE OF MAIL AND WIRES 
Congress is creating something of a record in 
the number of commuzications it is receiv. 4 

| from constituents on all sorts of measures. 

| Senator McAdoo and his secretary portray a 

| typical scene which is going on in all Con- 
gressional offices 





| 
dent to call a world monetary conference. 

Wednesday.—While the Senate was debating 
the Wagner bill, Senator Hastings (Rep.) of 
Delaware unsuccessfully sought to fix responsi- 
bility for assembling of 4,000 farmers in Wash- 
ington respecting AAA legislation. 

Thursday.—Senate passed the Wagner bill, re- 
leased the bonus bill and recessed to Monday. 
The Naval Appropriation bill is the unfinished 
business for the coming week. 

Friday —Amended social security bill reported. 


IN THE HOUSE 


Monday.—The legislative appropriaticn bill, 
carrying $20,355,870 for maintenance of Con- 
gress. Library of Congress and Government 
Printing Office, was reported. 

Approved a resolution for preliminary investi- 
gation of impeachment charges against Federal 
Judge Alschuler of Illinois. 

Ways and Means Committee reported an anti- 
smuggling bill and began hearings on a Treasury 
bill to provide long prison sentences for armed 
bootleggers. 

Speaker Byrns predicted the House will be 
ready to adjourn June 15. 

Tuesday.—Legislative bill pending. Repre- 
sentative Tinkham (Rep.) of Boston, Mass., ad- 
vocated cancellation of recognition of Russia. 

vudiciary Committee disapproved a resolution 
asking about alleged Mexican kidnaping of two 
American citizens. 

Military committee voted to reopen hearings 
on the TVA bill. 

Wednesday.—Both Houses repassed a Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, bill lost in transmission. 

The House authorized an appropriation for a 
diplomatic building in Finland. It also author- 
ized certain judgeship appointments for the 
United States Court in China. 

Thursday.—Legislative bill up, with wide lati- 
tude of debate, including politics and personali- 
ties. Ways and Means Committee announced 
hearings on NRA extension will begin May 20. 

Friday.—House passed legislative appropria- 
tion bill, reading its entire 44 pages in 42 
' Adjourned until Monday. 

FreD A. EMERY 
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Shipping Subsidies 


Railroad Reorganization 
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ARDLY since the stormy 

days when plain-spoken Pres- 
ident Andrew Johnson greeted 
visiting delegations with lashing 
attacks on his opponents has the 
White House portico been made 
the platform for such blunt 
castigation of critics as when 
President Roosevelt branded 
New Deal foes as “liars” in his 
speech to pilgrimaging farmers 
last week. 
& As in old “Andy” Johnson’s 
time, there were caustic echoes 
and repercussions on Capitol 
Hill. Delaware’s senior Senator 
in a counter-blast at the Presi- 
dent introduced a resolution to 
investigate whether AAA had 
instigated the demonstration for 
propaganda purposes. By the 
Senate’s most Chesterfieldian 
and velvet-spoken member was 
the President’s use of blunt and 
direct language applauded: 

SENATOR LEWIS (Dem.) of 
Illinois: We read that the Presi- 
dent of the United States bravely as- 
serted to an aggregation of gentle- 
men visiting him in the White 
House, who are the representatives 
of farming interests, that there had 
been those throughout this country 
who, when alluding to the policies of 
the present Administration and leg- 
islation generally, had been guilty 
of lying. 

Sir, we note with gleeful satisfac- 
tion that by whatever soft names 
heretofore, out of consideration to 
policies noblesse, he had designated 
such utterances, the time had now 
come to give them their proper 
apothegm. They were lies and 
propagated by liars. * * * To the 
President our congratulations. The 
Senate says to him, may his tribe 
increase and his performance often 
be multiplied. 

SENATOR HASTINGS (Rep.) of 
Deleware: In the President’s radio 
speech on April 29 we find these 
four words standing out boldly in 







































print, directed to the American peo- 
ple, “Feel free to criticize,” and 
within three weeks, although the 
President invited that criticism, he 
showed in his address to the farm- 
ers yesterday that he “cannot take 
it.” 

We who have criticized the “New 
Deal” were earlier called tories, 
traitors, whiners, chiselers, and so 
forth, but now we are called liars, 
and everybody understands just 
what that means; and I submit, Mr. 
President, it comes with little dig- 
nity from a man who holds the high 
position of the President of the 
United States. 

But I want to say this to him 
and to the distinguished Senator 
who praised what he said here this 
morning, that if that term is to be 
applied to all the persons who have 
criticized the “New Deal,” we have 
developed the greatest crop of liars 
within the last six months ever 
found in any country. 

The President’s speech reminds 
me of the small town bully who 
boldly and courageously calls his 
opponents foul names when he has 
his own crowd about him to protect 
him. 

SENATOR LEWIS: I ask my able 
friend does he not recognize that 
the resolution tendered by him * * * 
becomes an intimation to the public 
that he must have some knowledge 
that these men have had their ex- 
penses paid; that they have been 
lured to come here, in appearance 
to give applause and approval to the 
President’s action, and that their 
attitude here is one that has been 
purchased by some form. 


SENATOR HASTINGS: I am sat- 
isfied that this Administration has 
in the past used money appropri- 
ated for public purposes to produce 
an effect upon the country that the 
Administration was doing greater 
things than it was actually doing. 

SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.) of 
Kentucky: The skepticism, the sus- 
picion, and the agnosticism of the 
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Liars ?—A Storm in Congress 
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Senator from Delaware are not dif- 
ficult to understand. During the 
period when his party was in con- 
trol of the country the farmers did 
not make enough money to enable 
them to save sufficient to come to 
Washington. 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.) of 
Texas: Mr. President, this resolution 
cannot be viewed in any other light 
than as a practical insult to the del- 
egation of farmers who have come 
to Washington. 

= & @ 
N THE HOUSE, founding of 
the ‘New Deal Ananias Club” 
precipitated a lively colloquy and 
discussion of AAA effects on 
cotton markets and textile manu- 
facture: 

MR. FISH (Rep.) of Potsdam, N. 
Y.: Mr. Speaker, the President's de- 
nunciation of the critics of his de- 
structive AAA policies as liars in- 
cludes a very wide category of Dem- 
ocrats and initiates a New Deal An- 
anias Club, including Senators Glass, 
Byrd, Tydings, Bailey, George, 
Walsh, Gore, Copeland, and Long, 
and Governor Talmadge of Georg’a, 
Bainbridge Colby, former Demo- 
cratic Secretary of State, Alfred E. 
Smith, John W. Davis, Albert C. 
Ritchie, Newton D. Baker and, 
lastly, Father Coughlin, who has 
been one of the severest and bitter- 
est critics of the AAA program, and 
practically all of New England.* * * 

“Whom the gods would destroy, 
they first make mad.” Confused and 
confounded by the marked swing 
away from the unsound and social- 
istic “New Deal” policies, the Presi- 
dent lost his head—and that is the 
mildest term that can be applied— 
when he called his critics “liars.” 

The facts are seeping through to 
the people in spite of the radio 
barrage of the New Dealers and 
honeyed words and sugar-coated 
phrases of the President in his fire- 
side chats, that the impractical, 
visionary, and magical schemes of 
the Wallaces, Tugwells, and Ezekiels 
to destroy crops, regulate the birth 
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control of pigs, and provide a pro- 
gram of scarcity when there are 
more than 11,000,000 unemployed 
and over 20,000,000 Americans on 
relief, have increased unemployment 
and lost our world markets for 
wheat and cotton, formerly our 
greatest sources of real wealth. 

The cotton farmers * * * are 
following the “New Deal” pied 
pipers” in a dance of death toward 
vanishing world markets and ruin 
and desolation for the South.. * * * 
The cotton farmers have already lost 
over 50 per cent of the world mar- 
kets and will lose the balance to 
Brazil, Egypt, India, and Soviet Rus- 
sia within the next two years, bring- 
ing economic and financial ruin to 
the South. 

The wheat export markets have 
already been lost and we are im- 
porting more wheat than we export, 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.) of Abilene, 
Tex.: Mr. Speaker, the President of 
the United Staies is the President of 
the whole United States. * * * For 
months he has been working day 
and night in the interests of the 
American people. When the Presi- 
dent’s shoulders are bowed down just 
now with the great burdens of Gov- 
ernment, I cannot conceive of the 
kind of man who will get up on this 
floor day after day and try to ham- 
string him. * * * He deserves efforts 
on both sides of this aisle to help 
hold up his hands in these trying 
times. * * * It is time this sniping 
cught to stop. Even the people of 
Potsdam do not appreciate it. 

MR. HOFFMAN (Rep.) of Allegan, 
Mich.: After listening to the gentle- 
man from Texas make his wonder- 
ful appeal to the membership of the 
House to support the President, I 
am wondering whether gentlemen 
on his side of the aisle are going to 
support the President in his position 
on the bonus. 

MR. BLANTON: No, we are not; 
but that has nothing to do with it, 
because we are not attacking him 
and we are not sniping at him all 
the time. 











Capitol 


NTERNATIONAL hospitality 
is all right in its way, but who 
knows but that dangerous for- 
eign communists and anarchists 
might smuggle themselves into 
this country disguised as Boy 
Scouts? The Representative 


from the 17th Texas District 
was found standing vigilant 
guard at the nation’s portals 


when Representative Dickstein, 
as chairman of the House Immi- 
gration Committee, introduced a 
joint resolution to carry out 
President Roosevelt’s invitation 

undred Boy Scouts to 
attend the international Boy 
Seout jamboree at Washington 
this Summer: 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex.: I want to know that their 
prompt return is assured. How many 
could come in under the resolution? 
* * * Under that lancuage a hun- 
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dred thousand could come over. I 
object, Mr. Speaker, if they are 
going to bring their families in here 
* * * We already have at least 6,- 
500,000 aliens here from foreign 
countries holding American jobs 
away from starving Americans now 
on relief. 

MR. RANKIN (Dem.) of Tupelo, 
Miss.: Does the gentleman consider 
this an insidious move to bring in 
some immigrants? 

MR. BLANTON: Iam a little sus- 
picious about it, because there have 
been so many notorious anarchists 
brought in. * * * A whole army of 
additional foreigners could come in 
the United States * * * There are 
no safeguarding provisions thai I 
deem satisfactory to assure their 
prompt return out of this country 
after this so-called “jamboree” is 
over. We are already in what I con- 
sider too much of a foreign jam- 
boree. 


More or Less 


MR. DICKSTEIN (Dem.) of New 
York City: I find that a particular 
gentleman * * * is a bugaboo in 
this House when we talk about im- 
migration * * * If he thought that 
Emma Goldman had a little boy 12 
years of age, who as‘a Boy Scout 
was coming to this jamboree, and 
that his mother was coming with 
him; if that is the reason he ob- 
jected, then I am glad he objected 
* * * But surely that was not the 
purpose of the objection. 

x** * 


| we SPITE of its wonderful 
political climate, California, it 
seems, has a plum shortage prob- 
lem—but this, according to some 
observers, is not merely a Cal- 
ifornia phenomenon. 

MR. HOEPPEL (Dem.) of Arcadia, 
Calif.: Does the gentleman know 
that we are giving the people a new 
deal because in my district, for in- 
stance, I have a. Republican post- 
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Side 


master who has resigned and who is 
clamoring to be relieved, yet Mr. 
Farley keeps in office the Republican 
postmaster when there are several 
Demecrats to take the job. 

MR. TREADWAY (Rep.) of Stock- 
bridge, Mass.: That is the difficulty. 
There are so many willing Demo- 
crats that Mr. Farley will make 
enemies if he picks any one of them. 
I know lots of instances of that kind. 
I know of dozens of post offices oc- 
cupied by Republican postmasters 
because the Democrats do not dare 
to make a selection of orfe Demo- 
crat when there are dozens of them 
that want the job. 

MR. EXWALL (Rep.) of Portland, 
Ore.: Is it not true they do not 
want to relieve the Republican un- 
doubtedly on account of his effi- 
ciency? 

MR. TREADWAY: Of course, if the 
gentleman is correct, it is an excep- 
tion to the general Democratic rule. 
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19 Weeks of Congress 


Seven and a Half Billion Dollars 
Allotted Thus Far 


( ‘ONGRESS, during the four and a half months 
it has been in session, has shown willingness 

to cooperate with the Admiinstration by appro- 

ating nearly seven and a half billion dollars. 

But except for the $4,880,000,000 Work-Relief 
program and the approval of bills for national 
defense and others of minor importance, the co- 
operative program between Congress and the 
President has lagged. 

If the third session of Congress during the New 
Deal is to follow the example set by its predeces- 
sors, it must expedite measures now, either in 
committee, in conference, or on the legislative 
calendar. 

The pictogram at the top of this page shows 
the status of legislation today. A similar picto- 
gram was printed in the issue of April 15, show- 
ing status of legislation at that time. 

Measures which Mr. Roosevelt has stressed as 
the most important to his program are the social 
security, banking, NRA extension, transportation 
and holding company legislation. 
| Other important measures omitted from the 
President’s “must list” are the iabor bills, AAA 
amendments, ship subsidy proposals, taxation 
measures, and the appropriation bills not yet en- 
acted. 

In spite of the long list of important measures 
awaiting final action, members of Congress and 
New Deal officials are predicting that the session 
will end early in July. 


MAJOR MEASURES PASSED 

Following is a summary of Congress action thus 
| far; a survey Of the bills remaining in the legis- 

lative mill; and an estimate of probable action. 

NEW LAWS.—Final action has been completed 
on: 

The Work-Relief law, providing an appropria- 
tion of $4,880,000,000 and giving the President 
wide discretionary powers in its use. 

Six annual appropriation bills. 

Authorization for the Treasury Department to 


Wide World. 
YESTERDAY’S PALS; TODAY’S 


Two or three Summers ago Postmaster Gen- 





| eral Farley and Senator Huey Long (left to 
right) appeared to be the best of friends. But 


now—Tie Senator wants an _ investigation 
of Mr. Farley. The Postmaster General de- 
fends himself. The Senate refuses Huey 


Long’s request. 











borrow up to $45,000,000,000. Permits the sale of 
“baby bonds” directly to the public, with the 
post office system as the principal distributing 
agency. 

Extension for two years of the life of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and a broaden- 
ing of its powers. 

Authorization for the Administration to loan 
$60.000,000 to farmers for purchase of seeds and 
of feed for livestock. Approved by the President 
although he did not sponsor its enactment. 

Creation of a permanent Soil Conservation 
Service in the Department of Agriculture to pro- 
tect the land resources of the nation by estab- 
lishment of soil erosion control projects and other 
land developments. 

Repeal of the “pink slip” provision of the in- 
come tax law. 

A “hot oil” law, known now as the Connally 
Act, to remedy defects in a section of the NRA 
which was originally outlined to curb illegal pro- 
duction and waste in the oil industry but was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 

Authorization for the Navy Department to 
spend $38,000,000 on defenses on the Pacific coast, 
in the Pacific insular possessions and in the Pan- 
ama Canal zone. 

Authorization for the Federal Communications 
Commission to spend $750.000 for an investigation 
of interstate telephone communication. 

SCON TO BE LAWS.—Congress has passed, but 
Mr. Roosevelt has yet to sign: 

A bill adding $1,750,000,000 to the lending pow- 
ers of the HOLC. This new allotment increases 
the amount made available for loans to distressed 
home owners since the creation of HOLC, to $4,- 
750,000,000. 

A measure to cut interest rates on Government 
lcans to farmers from 4%2 to 312 per cent. Has 
been passed by both houses but is in conference 
over House amendments. 

APPROVED BY BOTH HOUSES BUT MAY BE 

| VETOED.—The Patman Bonus bill providing for 

immediate payment of $2,200,000,000 in green- 

backs to World War veterans. The President has 

announced he will veto this measure. Some com- 
[Continued cn page 7, Column 1.] 
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WILL NRA 


‘ro LET NRA DIE quietly on June 
18. its second birthday—or, 

T7 give NRA a lease on life in its 
present form until April 1, 1936—or, 

To make a new. NRA, employing 
different policies and a different 
method of enforcement, with two 
added years of life? 

Those are questions Congress and 
President Roosevelt must answer 
within the next four weeks. 

The character of that answer is, 
in the view of Mr. Roosevelt, vitally 
important to large numbers of 
business men throughout the 
country. 


SHOULD NRA PERISH NOW? 

What of the first course—quiet 
death? 

Former President Hoover has re- 
commended it. Some members of 
the Senate want it. 

But death of NRA would bring 
death to the program offered not 
many months ago as the New Deal 
prescription for recovery. Also it 
would bring an end to the present 
Government machinery for con- 
trolling the liquor business, to re- 
lief administration machinery, to a 
dozen and more Federal agencies. 

Industrial organizations have op- 
posed an unceremonious end to 
codes. Labor is opposed to that end. 

That means, according to general 
agreement in Washington, that 
some form of NRA is to be con- 
tinued beyond June 16, the auto- 
matic termination date of the pres- 
ent law. 


AS TO A BRIEF CONTINUANCE 

Then what of an NRA continued 
from June 16 to April 1, 1936, with 
changes in the law to prohibit price 
fixing and production control, but 
with no change in the basic princi- 
ples of the act? 

The Senate, without debate and 
without a roll call, voted to follow 
that plan. Senators decided that a 
brief addition to the span of life for 
the Blue Eagle would enable the Su- 
preme Court to say whether NRA 
codes represent a valid use of Fed- 
eral power over interstate com- 
merce. 

If the Court decided unfavorably, 
then the codes could pass out with 
the coming court decision. If the 
Court decided that they were valid, 
then Congress could vote next Jan- 
uary to extend the Act. 

But Donald Richberg, NRA ad- 
ministrator, pictures a short life of 
the present act as the same as an 
executioner’s order. He wants to leg- 
islate a new base for codes in order 
to protect NRA from ‘an expected 
adverse Supreme Court decision. He 
wants, too, to be able to — 
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President, Industry and Labor For Ex- 


tension Under Modified Plan: Senate 
Qffers Only | a Brief Respite 


employes of the Recovery Adminis- 
tration a longer tenure of office. 


A TWO-YEAR RESPITE 

That brings the issue to the. third 
course. What about granting two 
years of life to a changed NRA? 

The Senate says “No.” 

The President says “Yes.” 

The House of Representatives is 
fully expected by the President to 
back his affirmative with an even 
louder “Yes”. 

Suggested by that situation is a 
legislative deadlock. If continued be- 
yond June 16, then NRA would die 
without further ado. 

But already a compromise agree- 
ment is talked about. It would in- 
clude an extension of Blue Eagle 
ire to Sept. 1, 1936, with the seven 
point program of change supported 
by Mr. Roosevelt, writien into law, 
except for point No. 1. 


REVISED NRA PLAN 

The new plan for NRA, approved 
by the President, is as follows: 

1—A two year extension. Re- 
garded by him as necessary to give 
time to formulate new codes of fair 
competition, to maintain personnel, 
to strengthen enforcement, and to 
prevent deterioration of the whole 
code structure, now admittedly at 
the point of breakdown. 

2.—A three to six month period 
for revision of present codes. 

3.—A new outline of legislative 
policies and standards, to serve as a 
guide to NRA administrators. This 
is intended to meet Supreme Court 
objection to the lack of legislative 
standards in tne present act. 

4—Jurisdiction of NRA limited to 
industries engaged in, or substan- 
tially affecting, interstate commerce. 
The object sought by this proposed 
restriction is to try to meet tests of 
Federal power expected to be ap- 
plied by the Supreme Court. 


VOLUNTARY CODES 

5.—Provision for voluntary codes, 
but with authority vested in the 
Government to impose limited codes 
on industry. Voluntary codes are 
wanted by industry. They are agree- 
ments made outside the anti-trust 
laws. But the Government, in re- 
turn for this grant of power to in- 
dustry, insists on power to set mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, prohi- 





19 WEEKS OF CONGRESS: 


STATUS OF MAJOR BILLS 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


promise measure may be passed at 
this session if his veto is not over- 
ridden. 

PASSED BY THE SENATE.—The 
Senate has passed but the House has 
not yet approved. 

Compromise bill extending NRA 
until April 1, 1936, eliminating price 
fixing and restricting NRA to in- 
terstate business. The Administra- 
tion is supporting extension of the 
NRA for two years. 

Amendments broadening the 
power of the Tennessee Valley 
Power. Under these provisions the 
Cumberland River area is to be 
brought under TVA jurisdiction. 

A bill, originally proposed by the 
Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, providing for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulation of bus 
and motor truck interstate traffic. 

The Wagner Labor relations bill, 
putting new power behind the NRA 
collective bargaining guarantee, and 
setting up a permanent tribunal to 
administer the law. 

PENDING IN SENATE.—Commit- 
tees have reported to the Senate 
these bills: 

Senator Wheeler’s bill providing 
for utility holding company regula- 
tion and eventual destruction of 
“unnecessary” holding companies. 
Strongly endorsed by the President, 
it is expected it will be passed in an 
amended form. 

The Bankhead farm tenancy bill 
to create a killion-dollar fund for 
loans to enable farm tenants and 
share-croppers to buy farms. It is 
considered unlikely that it will be- 
come law at this session. 

Strengthening of the Food and 
Drug Act to enable closer regula- 
tion of the foods, drugs, and cos- 
metics industries, is proposed in a 
bill introduced by Senator Copeland 


(Dem.) of New York. 
A 30-hour week plan, sponsored 
by Senator Black, (Dem.), of Ala- 


bama. Has been used in bargaining 
for stronger labor legislation. 
Senator Wheeler’s bill which pro- 
poses that the Treasury buy more 
silver, at a 16 to 1 ratio with gold 
Little chance that it will be passed 
Amendments to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act giving the Secretary 


of Agriculture broader jurisdiction 
over the industries which handle 
foodstuffs. Includes additional pow- 


ers for experimenting in crop con- 
trol. This bill is pending in both 


houses and has strong support from 





the Administration. 

The plan submitted by Senator 
Guffey. (Dem.) of Pennsylvania, for 
making the soft coal industry a pub- 
lic utility. It is considered unlikely 
this bill will be enacted. 

Social Security legislation provid- 
ing for old-age pensions, compul- 
sory saving for old-age insurance. 
and unemployment insurance. 

PENDING IN SENATE COMMIT- 
TEES: Among the most important 
measures still awaiting committee 
action are the following: 

The Omnibus Banking Bill, spon- 
sored by the Federal Reserve Board. 
This measure is supported by the 
President. It is expected that some 
form of banking legislation will be 
passed, even including provision for 
centralized banking control. 

The bill providing for a two-year 
extension of NRA 

Other important measures now 
before Senate committees are the 
omnibus rivers and harbors author- 
izations, revision of air mail laws, 
the anti-war profits legislation, and 
the bill to provide subsidies for 
American shipping. 

PASSED BY THE HOUSE: Bills 
passed by thé House and sent to the 
Senate are: 

The McSwain plan for taking the 
profits out of war. This involves the 
imposition of a 100 per cent tax on 
excess profits, by licensing industry, 
and by industrial conscription. 

A rivers and harbors bill, authoriz- 
ing 204 projects estimated to cost 
$272,000,000. 

The Doxey bill providing an ex- 
emption of three bales of cotton for 
all farmers subject to the Bank- 
head Marketing Control Act. 

Revision of air mail laws. 

The Administration Banking bill. 

PENDING IN HOUSE COMMIT- 
TEES: Among the proposals still to 
be reported to the House are: 

A bill, similar to that passed by 
the Senate, providing for the regu- 
lation of utility holding companies, 
transportation measures, including 
the ICC recommendations for regu- 
lation of motor bus and _ truck 
traffic; ship subsidy proposals sub- 
mitted by the Administration; TVA 
amendments; a 30-hour week bill; 
the bill providing NRA extension 
and a program for renewing Federal 
excise taxes which will expire soon 
or have been éliminated recently. It 
is believed that revenue from these 
taxes total $500,000,000. 
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bition of child labor, and require- 
ments for collective bargaining. 
6.—Definite authority and stand- 
ards to prevent unfair competitive 
practices, especially those tending to 
monopoly and destruction of small 
business. Here the object is to 
meet criticism by Senators and 
others that the little business man 
has been oppressed by big business 
men operating through codes. 
What sort of check is proposed, the 
President did not make clear. 
7.—Methods of code making and 
enforcement should be further de- 
fined. The claim has been that big 
industrialists wrote their own ticket 
under the old NRA. Enforcement is 
an admitted failure. Now the Presi- 


DIE, LINGER ON, 
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dent proposes to revise code making 
methods. Enforcement would be 
taken from its present unsatisfac- 
tory status and would be sought in 
the future by cease and desist or- 
ders and by ir tions, rather than 
by Blue Eagle withdrawals and court 
proceedings. The Federal Trade 
Commission might be given the en- 
forcement task. 

Such is the framework of a new 
NRA offered to replace the present. 


PROSPECTIVE DEMONSTRATIONS 


A march of business men on 
Washington to impress Congress 
with the support back of a continued 
Blue Eagle program, similar to the 
march of farmers backing the AAA 
program, has been offered. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor is arranging labor demonstra- 
tions to impress Congress with 
worker support for the President’s 
plan. 

But the question is whether Sen- 
ators will be more impressed by 





those demonstrations than by what 


they 


controls and 
They 


no promise that price fixing would 
be defined and eli 


Blue Eagle is up to 
minated or that 
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OR GET NEW LEASE OF LIFE? 


———— 


the House of 
upholds the 
conference 


details of 


regard as popular disapproval Representative If it 
of the code structure, with its price industrial controls over production President’s plan, then a 
its production controls which Senators regard as mo- committee of Senators and Repre- 
pointed out that in the new nopoly controls—are taken off sentatives wi “2 thresh out 
a future NRA there was Next move in this battle over the a plan finally to be offered. 
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.. Rare old bottled-in-bond 





whiskies to suit your taste. 
Seagram's has millions of 
gallons of fully aged Rye 


and Bourbon whiskies. 


Every drop at least 5 years old 

















BOTTLED IN BOND under Canadian Government Supervision 
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First introduced last July, the New Easy- 
Writing Royal was immediately acclaimed 
by typists and executives in offices large 
and small. The excellence of its design and 


construction, 
improvements, 
Automatic 
Freedom 


the addition of 17 major 
including Touch Control, 
Paper Lock, Improved Shift 
(all exclusive Royal features) 


and more than 100 other refinements, dis- 
tinguish this latest Royal, Victory Model, 
as the most efficient typewriter ever pro- 


duced! 


No other writing machine meets 


so completely the requirements of both 


typists and executives. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


2 Park Ave., 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


*(1) 


| tory... 


And March (1935) sales 
| were the largest of any single 
month in Royal's entire his- 


New York City 


(2) The first quarter | 


| exceeded the same period of \ooen, 


1934 by a large percentage. 
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SMASHING TESTS to prove the strength of the 
Dodge all-steel body. Let actual photographs like these 
be your guide in deciding which is the safest body! 
Your Dodge dealer will gladly prove to you that only 
a genuine all-steel body can withstand such tests. 


FREE GAS 





carlhave 


FOR 2500 MILES THIS YEAR 


because Dodge gives me 5 more miles spor Gallon neway manrin 


“This being the first Dodge 
used took an accu- 
rate check on gasoline mileage,” 


x 


oe March 19th, I drove my 
Dodge on a trip of 587 miles,’ 
seys Rochelle Brackman, well- 


says R. F. Lewis, New Or' ans, known artist-writer, of New while breaking in my new 1935 
La. On my first trip I averaged York. Idrovearound 40milesan Dodge, I found | was averaging 
19 miles per gal 8 b if and gas consumption was better than 20 miles per gallon 
su tion was practica 4/10 miles to the gallon.” of gas.” 

ne 





“1 hove owned four jak 
Cars in ten years, 
Landis, Detroit, Mich. 


“I’ve driven many cars but I'm getting as much 
as 5 more miles to the galion from my new 
Dodge. I drive 10,000 miles a year, so with the 
savings Dodge gives me, I'll get free gas for 
2,500 miles this year.’’ 





pri ha has happened in 
the motor car world! For f 
the first time in history, a big, ; 
powerful, luxurious car with 
economy that is astonishing 
thousands! 

From all parts of the country 
owners are reporting 18—20— 
22 miles to the gallon of gas! 

And that isn’t all! “Oil con- 
sumption practically nil”... 
“Used practically no oil on my trip.” These are 
typical statements made by owners of this money- 
saving Dodge. 

Prove These Extra Values 


Drive the new Dodge. Thrill to the new “Airglide 
Ride.” You seem to float along—skimming over 
rough spots—taking turns on an even keel You'll 
find plenty of things to rave about in this Dodge. 
The sturdy, safety all-steel body... introduced by 
Dodge in 1914 and proved by 
nearly 3,000,000 owners. And 
Dodge perfected, dual-cylinder 
hydraulic brakes that give you 
quick “straight-line” stops. 

Yet, for all these advantages, 
Dodge costs but a few dollars 
more than the lowest-priced 
cars. That’s because Dodge has 
21 years of experience in giving 
you most value for your money! 


DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 
This advertisement endorsed by the Depart- 
ment of Engineering—Chrysler Motors 
_—_—_—_— 
NEW-VALUE DODGE: Coupe$645,2-door 
Sedan $690, Rumble Seat Coupe $710, Tour- 
ing Sedan (2-door, with built-in trunk) $715, 
Sedan $735, Touring Sedan (4-door, with 
built-intrunk) $760, Convertible Coupe$770. 
Special 128° w. b.7-pass. Sedan $995. Dodge 
Trucks $365 andup.* List prices 





Henry Martin 
New Rochelle, N. ¥. 
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DELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS ©°™™ercial Credit Plan. 





* at factory, Detroit, subject 
to change without notice. Spe- 
cialequipment extra. Timepay- 
ments to fit your budget. Ask 
for the officia! Chrysler Motore 
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**H}UMAN ELEMENT” in Works 


Program. 
* 7 * 


Children’s Radio “Thrillers” outlawed. 
* + 7 
Motorists racing towards record death 
toll. 
~ “ . 
Costs of living still on upgrade. 
a * * 
Slums tumble as low-rent housing pro- 
gram speeds up. 
* * 
THE first shell has been fired on the Work- 
Relief front. 

However, key officials directing the offensive 
in the Government’s greatest peace-time drive 
on unemployment are coming to realize that a 
barrage of costly projects will be of little value 
unless the “human element” is taken into con- 
sideration. 

(Details of the start of the $4,000,000,000 pro- 
gram are to be found on page 3.) 

Early planning revealed the fact that it was 
much easier to discover how many people re- 
quired aid than to discover what ed would best 
assist them. Getting back of the numerical total 
of the millions on relief, officials found a maz 
of special and individual problems. 


Yardstick for Relief 


Work Projects to Be Allocated 
In Ratio to the Need 


S a result, a new yardstick was created fore 
measuring work projects. Two of the points 
of this yardstick directly concern the welfare of 
those on the “dole.” 
1.—In all cases projects must be of a character 
to give employment to those on relief rolls. 
2.—Projects will be allocated to localities or re- 





BEFORE AND AFTER 
Of the billion dollar slice which has already 
been set aside from the Federal work relief 
melon, $200,000,000 will be devoted to elimi- 
nating dangerous grade crossings such as the 
one in the upper photo, and constructing ele- 
vated crossings and other safe intersections. 











lief areas in relation to tre number of workers on 
relief rolls in those areas. 

For some time FERA’s Division of Statistics, 
Research and Finance has been occupied with 
an analysis of the relief population. 


MAP OF RELIEF AREAS 

As a result of the Division’s findings Adminis 
trator Hopkins is in a position to tell the Presi- 
dent just how many are on relief in any given 
community and how many of those are em- 
ployable. 

To complete the human elemeni of the picture, 
Administrator Hopkins knows the number in eacn 
family, the ages of the individuals, their profes- 
sions, their work experience and the length of 
their service in private industry. 

A “high relief area” map has been drawn and 
surveyed by the President. While this has not 
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Q.—How many people file income tax returns? 

A.—Treasury Department last week reported 
that for 1933 there were 3,900,004 income tax 
returned filed; 168,636 less than for 1932, when 
the number was 4,068,640. New York State led 
for 1933 with 789,678 returns. Pennsylvania was 
second with 331,652. States reporting more re- 
turns for 1933 than for 1932 were: Arkansas, 
Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


x * * 

Q—When Texas ¢.:...2u the Union did she 
retain the right of withdrawal? 

A.—No such provision was ever made. There 
was a provision, however, that Texas might sub- 
sequently divide into not more than five States 
and Texas retained sovereignty of all her public 
lands. 


x ** 

Q.—What is to be done with the “pink slips” 
many filed with their last income return re- 
ports? 

A.—Treasury officials probably will send these 
“pink slips” to the House Committee on Disposi- 
tion of Useless Executive Documents. The papers 
probably will be. burned. 
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THE HOUSES THAT UNCLE SAM BUILDS 











—Wide World and PWA. 


Catering to the need for the abolition of slums, the Federal Government is undertaking the construction of low-cost housing in about 40 American 


cilies. 
$225,000,000. 


been made public as yet, an analysis of the relief 
records gives some clue to its make-up. 


RURAL VS. CITY NEEDS 

More than 60 per cert of all relief clients are 
in cities: The others live on farms and rural 
communities. More tnan 40 per cent of the 20,- 
500,000 on relief live in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Illinois and Ohio. Add Caiifornia 
Massachusetts, Oklahoma and Texas, and more 
than half the total number of needy are ac- 
counted for. 

More than three-quarters of those on relief 
are whites, the others are Negroes. Unskilled la- 
borers account for more than 37 per cent of those 
on relief rolls; 29 per cent are semi-skilled; 18 per 
cent, skilled; 11 per cent “white-collar” workers; 
5 per cent, in the professional class. 

That is one side of the picture—the make-up 
of the relief population. 


Share Labor Will Have 


Percentage Worked Out for All 
Work Relief Projects 


N/OW, the key officials of the Work-Relief Pro- 

gram have to determine what projects will 
be most suitable for taking care of the greatest 
number. Rear Admiral Peoples, procurement 
director for the program, has been able to de- 
termine just how much direct labor each type 
of project will need. He can tell the President, 
for instance, that 40 per cent of all the money 
allocated to national highways will go directly 
into pay envelopes for the men employed. 

How do the other proposed projects compare? 

Here are Admiral People’s figures: 

Community sanitation and health control, 90 
per cent; special Federal projects, 62 per cent; 
rural housing, 40 per cent; stream pollution, 40 
per cent; river and harbor improvement and 
canals, 38 per cent; soil erosion, 35 per cenit; 
grade crossing elimination, 30 per cent; slum 
clearance, 28 per cent. 


Disaster Illinois Faces 


No Federal Help to Destitute 
Unless State Acts 


Witt the failure of the fourth frantic attempt 

to pass the Illinois $3,000,000 a month relief 
program the hunger line drew inexorably nearer 
to 1,200,000 destitute citizens. 

In Washington, Administrator Hopkins had “no 
comment” when advised of the situation. Said 
other officials, “Illinois knows what it must do 
and hasn’t done it yet. Until the legislature 
comes through, the State will receive no more 
FERA funds.” 

In Illinois, State officials from their windows 
watched “Hunger marchers” demonstrate before 
the Statehouse. 

A revamped bill will greet the assembly this 
week at which time State leaders expect to meet 
the objections of forces which have been success- 
ful in holding up necessary legislative action be- 
fore Federal funds can be made available. 


‘De Luxe Siberia’? 


Alaska Colony—Icy Wastes 
Or Milk and Honey? 


THER matters rested on the shoulders of Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins last week. These were: 
Former Representative Cyrenus Cole charged 
that relief families transferred to Alaska had 
been sent to a “De Luxe Siberia.” Sharp answer 
came from the Interior Department’s Paul W. 
Gordon, in charge of Alaskan Affairs. 
“The soil is a rich loam underlaid with gravel 
and ranges in depth from 20 inches to more than 
10 feet with drainage nearly perfect,” he said. 





Meanwhile in the Matanuska Valley, the 20th 
Century pilgrims began to ‘break ground for 
homesteads. In Washington, Administrator Hop- 
kins proceeded to transfer the jurisdiction of 
the venture from the FERA to the Resettlement 
program of Undersecretary of Agriculture Tug- 
well. 


SHOWDOWN DUE IN OHIO 


Showdown on Ohio's Governor Davey-Admin- 
istrator Hopkins “feud” is expected May 24. On 
that day Mr. Hopkins will address the Cleveland 
Citizens League. On that day Governor Davey 
has threatened to have Mr. Hopkins arrested for 
criminal libel. 

The situation is a result of Mr. Hopkins’ 
charges that Ohio’s relief administration was not 
all it should be. 

Concerned with the code of Comtnunication be- 
tween gentlemen, Mississippi’s Governor Conner 
last week charged Administrator Hopkins with 
failing to notify him of a “political shake-up” 
in the State’s FERA. Wrote the Governor: 

“I do not know the names of 1 per cent of the 
people now employed in relief work.” 

Said a relief official in Washington, “Neither 
do I.” 


Exit Radio Thrillers 


Children’s Nerves to Be 
Protected By One Company 


LOOD and thunder tales over "he air waves 
seems to have ridden their full course. 

Making the child’s hair stand on end is to be 
banned under a new policy of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company effective July 30. 

From that day on Deadeye Dick will give way 
to programs approved by parents and educators. 

Anning S. Prall, Chairman of the FCC, viewing 
this new policy, predicted a new and “profound 
influence” on American broadcasting. Such a 
marked raising of standards, said Mr. Prall, “will 
enhance further radio’s unique influence on our 
modern ways of living and thinking and increase 
at the same time the interests of the listener and 
the value of the broadcasting service to him.” 
Outlawed will be these types of dramatic themes: 

1—The exalting, as modern heroes, of gang- 
sters, criminals and racketeers. 

2.—Disrespect for either parental or other 
proper autnority. 

3.—Cruelty, greed and selfishness. 

4—Programs that reveal conceit, smugness or 


—Wide World 
WAITING AT THE STATION 
When Harry L. Hopkins, head of the Works 
Progress Division goes to Cleveland this week 
jor an address, agents of Gov. Martin L. Davey 
(above), of Ohio will, the latter says, serve the 
Federal official with a warrant charging libel. 








The Federal Government has already allotted $150,000,000 for such work, and has set aside from the new work-relief fund an additional 
In the left photo is Mr. Ickes, PWA Administrator, looking over a model of a model housing project. 
rent housing project now under construction on Long Island, N. Y. Inset shows a section of typical slums now being abolished. (See col. 5.) 


At the right is part of a low- 


an unwarranted sense of superiority over those 
less fortunate. 

5.—Programs that arouse harmful nervous re- 
actions. 

6.—Programs that falsely identify recklessness 
and abandon with a healthy spirit of adventure. 

7.—Programs that unfairly exploit others for 
personal gain. 

8.—Programs that make dishonesty and deceit 
appealing or attractive to the child. 

In the meantime the Federal Communications 
Commission, as an important step in solving the 
problem of radio-education, is playing host to 
those interested in laying the groundwork for 
mutual cooperation between broadcasters, edu- 
cators and non-profit organizations. 

High spot of the conference held by the Com- 
mission last week was the suggestion made by Dr. 
Arthur G. Crane, president of the University 
of Wyoming. Speaking on behalf of the National 
Committee on Education by Radio Dr Crane 
recommended the establishment of a public radio 
broadcasting system to supplement, but not sup- 
plant, the present private system. 


Death Toll of the Auto 


Fatality Record So Far Is Worse 
Than Last Year 


“HE nation’s motorists are driving recklessly 
toward a record-breaking total of accident 
deaths in 1935. 

With 161 automobile fatalities the week before 
last, the death toll rose to 3,110 for the first 19 
weeks of 1935, according to reports received by 
the Department of Commerce from 86 key cities. 
The figure for the 19 weeks period, ended May 
11, represents a rise of 101 auto deaths over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The National Safety Council declares the most 
dangerous cities from the standpoint of auto ac- 
cidents, are those betaveen 250,000 and 500,000 
population. 

Directly concerned wiih the mounting auto 
death toll are the various life insurance insti- 
tutions. Statistics by the Weekly Underwriters 
reveal accidents, as in previous years, were first 
in 1934 among causes of first-year deaths, with 
automobile fatalities predominating. Statistics 
indicate that more than half of the insurance 
claims were caused by auto accidents, diseases of 
the heart and pneumonia. 

Every time the clock ticked in 1934—every sec- 
ond of every hour of each of the 365 days—$118 
was poured into the pockets of American policy- 
holders of all classes of insurance, the Weekly 
Underwriter’s survey revealed. 


Rising Cost of Living 


Food Prices and Rents Higher 
Latest Surveys Show 


I IVING costs after a temporary halt in March, 

“ started climbing again in April, according to 
the National Industrial Conference Board. The 
cost of living of wage-earners, the Board dis- 
closes rose 1 per cent from March to April; the 
increase due to substantial rises in food prices 
and rents. On the other hand, clothing prices 
and coal prices declined. 

The cost of living in April, the Board points 
out was 6.1 per cent higher than a year ago and 
“16.4 per cent higher than in April, 1933, when 
the low point during the depression was reached. 
It was 16.0 per cent lower than in April, 1929.” 

As one method of meeting the rising costs of 
living Representative Brewster, (Rep.), of Dex- 
ter, Maine, suggests fish and sea food as a na- 
tional diet. As yet there have been no reports 

. of drought in the ocean or of crop reductions of 
fish, he says. A wider use of the proverbial brain 
food is the intelligent way of meeting the effects 
of the depression on budgets, he declared, point- 
ing out that the cost of fish today is only half 
of what it was in 1928. 


Abolishing the Slums 


In American Cities 


Government Program Well Started 
—Proper Homes at Low Rentals 


KVEN as a newcomer, PWA’s low-rent housing 

and slum clearance program was a lusty 
youngster. Now after an erratic infancy the pro- 
gram has been nursed to the point where a 
young giant is confident a dent can be made in 
the slum contours of the American scene. 

No puny undertaking is the one started by the 
PWA. A year’s study of American slums has 
shown Federal housing officiais that the prob- 
lem of providing decent low-rent housing to the 
lower income groups is not confined to any one 
metropolitan area. 


MANY TYPES IN MANY CITIES 


New York City’s slums, officials declare, may 
have been the first. But, they say, these like 
fungi eventually grew into a variety of types in 
every section of the country. Memphis and 
New Orleans broke out with “arks”’—two-story 
buildings with 16 or more Negro families on each 
floor. Entrance to the rooms is by a balcony 
which hangs perilously to the side of the build- 
ing; water comes from a single spigot in a 
muddy yard. 

San Antonio’s variety—‘Corrals.” Here in long 
one-story structures Mexican families live in 
Single, small rooms. Youngstown has its “Monk- 
ey’s Nest”—hovels that looks like weeds, scat- 
tered between a river and a railroad. 

Philadelphia, investigators found, has its own 
“picturesque” types; the “Band-box” or “high- 
hat” houses where crowded families live in three 
small rooms arranged vertically, with a narrow 
spiral stairway in one corner, the only light or 
air coming from a single exposure on a narrow 
alley. 


PRIVATE EFFORT FIRST SOUGHT 


Originally the policy of PWA housing was de- 
signed to attract private capital into limited 
dividend corporations eligible to borrow up to 
80 per cent of the cost of a project at 4 per cent 
interest and from 23 to 33 years for amortiza- 
tion, 

But as one official said: “Private capital 
didn’t bite.” And so ended the first adventure. 
It was then that Federal slum clearance and low- 
rent housing began in earnest. Land was 
bought. Condemnation proceedings were begun. 
Architects were hired. Plans were drafted. 
Construction bids were awarded. Scores of Fed- 
eral investigators checked every detail of the 
projects. Uncle Sam was digging deep into his 
Treasury pocket and though his eyes were pa- 
tient they were watchful. 


$150,000,000 QUICKLY SPENT 

It wasn’t long before the original $150,000,000 
housing allotment was gone. It will bear fruit 
in 40 cities. More than 40 projects have been 
approved. \ 

Now with the recent allotment of $225,000,000 
from the Works Allotment Board the realm of 
discussion and paper-planning is definitely passed 
and America’s “housing movement” is an ac- 
tuality. 

Although the PWA Housing Division realizes 
that by no stretch of imagination can it erase 
the slum from our civilization, it is confident 
that a well-planned program will bring the goal 
closer than Mr. Average Citizen seems to think. 

By the time the program is very much older, 
officials estimate that approximately 100,000 liv- 
ing units will have been built from original funds 
and those recently allotted under the Works-Re- 
lief program. 

Rents will range from $4.50 to $7.50 a room 
a month. And, as officials point out, will in- 
clude all service, heat, light, hot water, ice boxes, 
stoves, power or fuel for stoves and current 
where mechanical refrigerators are used. 

With these conveniences, sunshine, clean air, 
well-kept streets, recreational facilities, lawns, 
and healthful surroundings will be provided 
thereby giving a chance for a sizable group of 
low-income American families to develop into 
normal citizens. 

Derek Fox. 
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MERIT SYSTEM.—Employment and promotion 
of workers on basis of ability rather than on 
basis of “pull”. Latter is known as patronage 
system. Civil service employes are chosen un- 
der the merit system in contrast with the other 
employes of the Government who may owe their 
positions to political intervention. 

x * * 


NEPOTISM.—System by which Government 
employe is able to get relatives on the pay roll 
of the Government. House of Representatives on 
May 17 defeated a proposal to eliminate nepotism 
among its members. 

x * 

CONSUMER GOODS.—Articles which are 
bought by an individual for direct use, such as 
food, clothing, radio, etc., and not for employ- 
ment in the making of other articles. Con- 
trasted with production goods. 


x * 
COMPANY UNION.—Labor union confined to 
employes of one company or plant. In current 
usage, it is frequently applied to unions financed 
by companies. In the latter sense, such unions 
would be outlawed by the Labor Relations Bill. 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING: OLD AGE PENSION LAWS 


(TOWNSEND PLAN of $20C 
monthly old-age pensions be- 
fore Denver voters. 
- . * 
Destructive waste of natural 
gas in Texas’ vast gas field to be 
checked. 
7 . * 
South Carolina goes wet; 
Georgia legalizes beer and wine. 
° * * 
Senator Long to collect back 
taxes in Louisiana. 
+ . - 
Government fails in chain-!et- 


ter test case. 
* £& @ 


W HETHER DENVER, Colorado, will 

be the first community to adopt 
the Townsend plan of old-age pen- 
sions will be de~‘“ed at the polls this 
week. Persons over 60 years may 
be receiving $200 monthly by June 1, 
should the vote authorize the levy 
of a 2 per cent sales tax to provide 
the necessary funds. 

Residence for five years in the city 
is an eligibility qualification. The 
pensioner would be required to re- 
frain from wage-earning labor, and 
to spend his $200 pension within 30 
days after receipt. The tax would 
be on gross receipts, paid or payable, 
from every sale and transaction, and 
from every public and professiona! 
service. 

Because the copy of the bill signed 
by Governor Floyd B. Olsen was not 
identical with the bill passed by the 
legislature of Minnesota, the old- 
age pension law of that State is in- 
valid. This ruling by the State At- 
torney General, Harry H. Peterson, 
is accepted as final. 

Through error, a proposed amend- 
ment which failed of approval was 
inserted in the copy of the bill sent 
to the Governor. This amendment 
would have provided that where 
there is a relative upon whom rests 
a responsibility for support a person 
qualified by age may not enjoy the 
benefits of a pension. 

Governor Edwin C. Johnson, of 
Colorado, has signed a bill which 
earmarks $1,200,000 annually for old- 
age pensions from sales tax reve- 
nues. The Qhio legislature is con- 
sidering a four-point taxation plan 
for financing old-age pensions 
through the present year. A head 
tax of $2 upon all between 21 and 
50 years of age to provide an old- 
age pension fund is proposed in a 
measure before the Nebraska legis- 
lature. 

x* * 
TEXAS GAS WASTAGE TO END 

HE END IS IN SIGHT for the ap- 

palling waste of natural gas 


+ 


blown into the air at the rate of 
500 billion cubic feet annually in 
1934 by stripping plants and carbon 
black factories in the panhandle of 
Texas, where lies the largest natural 
gas deposit in the world. The State 
legislature has revoked authoriza- 
tion of destructive methods of op- 
eration which have been rapidly de- 
pleting this enormous natural re- 
source. 

How much damage has been done 
is difficult to calculate. What re- 
mains, according to commentators, 
will last only a few years, whereas 
original surveyors estimated that the 
supply would last for half a century. 

Only about 10 per cent of the 
daily wastage of about one and a 
half billion cubic feet is stopped at 
once. The act allows periods from 
three to five months for industrial 
adjustment before the wastage shall 
cease. 

“Two years of the most wanton 
dissipation of a natural resource 
known to mankind,” is the comment 
of a Texas editor. 

x* * 


+ 
THE SPREADING WET POOL 


SOUTH CAROLINA has taken the 

plunge and is wet. Georgia 
nearly decided to take the plunge, 
legalizing beer and wine, and almost 
but not quite accepting hard liquor 
and full repeal of the 27 year old 
prohibition laws. Florida, voted wet 
by a constitutional amendment, is 
trying to determine whether the 
liquor traffic shall be under control 
of the Governor or shall be regu- 
lated locally. 

Whether prohibition should be re- 
pealed—permitting sale and con- 
sumption of hard liquor among 
other alcohole beverage:—or 6 per 
cent beer and domestic wines legal- 
ized, was the three-point referendum 
issue submitted to the people of 
Georgia. By the barest margin, re- 
peal of prohibition was defeated; 
both beer and wines were authorized. 

Governor Olin D. Johnston waited 
until the last minute to sign the bill 
passed by the South Carolina legis- 
lature which provides for sale of al- 
coholic beverages through licensed 
liquor dealers. For retailers, the li- 
cense tax is $250; $200 for manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. 

There is considerable opposition in 
the Florida legislature to vesting 





control of the liquor traffic in a | 


board headed by the Governor. The 
alternative of regulation by county 
commissions is favored by this op- 
position. 

Opening day for State liquor stores 
in West Virgjnia is still uncertain. 
The State liquor commission has 
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clothed State store salesmen with 
police authority; instructions re- 
quire them to be patient and tactful 
and to maintain good humor toward 
customers. 

~*~ * * 


HUEY LONG, TAX COLLECTOR 


RENATOR HUEY P. LONG, of 
Louisiana, may be supposed to 





have taken a pointer from, and to be | 


ready soon to return a pointer to, 
the Federal Government on collec- 
tion ot back taxes and on methods 
of searching out tax dudgers. 

Anyway, one-third of all back 
taxes due to Louisiana that he may 
discover and collect is to be his com- 
pensation under a contract with the 
Louisiana Tax Cominission. The 
chairman of the Cominission, T. S. 
Landry, is authority for the state- 
ment. 


Freedom to search any place or | 
any person or firms for evidence of | 


willful exasion of taxes is extended 
under the terms of the contract to 
Senator Long and his “ax-collecting 
aides. 

ee @ 


43 IN UNICAMERAL CHAMBER 
FORTY-THREE MEMBERS will 

make up the unicameral legisla- 
ture of Nebraska. The old bicameral 
legislature, at its last gasp as a de- 
liberative body, fixed te size of the 
membership in the single chamber 
which will succeed it. 

The fiftieth and last bicameral 
legislature, about to expire, has 133 
members. Governor Roy L. Cochran 
is expected to approve the measure 
just enacted. 

The unicameral plan has attracted 
attention in Ohio and Iowa. A dead- 
lock between the two nouses of the 
Ohio legislature has suggested the 
impossibility of such a situation in 
a one-chamber legisi:ture. The 
Iowa press comments on the con- 
fusion which marks the delibera- 
tions of ineffective rerresentatives 
trom rural sections, and urges the 
unicameral system as a remedy. 

x * * 


1S CHAIN LETTER UNLAWFUL? 
TARNINGS of the postal authori- 
ties that the ‘“send-a-dime” 
chain letter scheme is 
seem to lack a punch. A grand jury 
in Denver has declined to indict 
three business men of that city on 
charges of unlawful use of the mail 
brought in a case to test the Gov- 
ernments contention. 

However in the face of “no true 
bill” in this test case, the postal au- 
thorities and police at Memphis 
have made arrests of three persons 
in that city as operators of chain 
letter “bureaus.” Others are being 
sought there on accusation of dup- 
ing hundreds out of $16,000. 


unlawful 





and sometimes appears 
For instance, George 
reports that the 


vommiuttee in 


carries on, 
in new form 
F. Getz, 
Republican National 
Washington 
financial aid through 
chain letter contributions 

Then there are non-financial vari- 


treasurer, 


is receiving substantial 
‘send-a-dime’ 








ations of the scheme; students, war 
veterans, and “cut-ups” are avail- 
ing themselves of its opportunities. 
Topeka, Kans., high school students 
started a chain in support of a 
teacher charged with too severely 
whipping a boy student 
Commemorative stamps nstead of 
dimes are being forwaried to stamp 








collectors at Nowata, Okla., named 

in chain letters. A chain started at 

San Diego, Calif., by veterans was 

started with the idea of getting 500,- 

000 letters to the President in sup- 
port of the bonus bill. 

Dates with co-eds are the profits 

of a chain started by students of the 

| University of California. Delivery of 


beer in place of “send-a-dime’ ap- 
peal promoted the business of a 
brewery salesman in Imperial Valley, 
Calif. 

A mail carrier has »een arrested 
at St. Louis, Mo., and confessed ex- 
tracting dimes from chain letters 
and destroying the letters 

Mayo DuDLey. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Consistent leadership in the cracker industry is symbolized 
in “Uneeda Bakers" newest product—Ritz. Its thrilling new 
taste—its suitability for every cracker purpose—puts Ritz 
ahead of its time. It's tomorrow's cracker—today! 

Back of Ritz, and every other “Uneeda Bakers” product, 
stand the factors that make cracker leadership possible. 
Choice, carefully selected ingredients—constant laboratory 
testing of raw materials and packaging methods—and an 
unmatched distribution system which insures freshness by 
quick, frequent delivery to grocers everywhere. 

In its upbuilding of the quality reputation which distin- 
guishes its products, National Biscuit Company has not over- 
looked the importance of employee loyalty, as wellas efficiency. 
For years, the men and women who make “Uneeda Bakers” 
products have enjoyed first-class working conditions, em- 
ployee insurance, old-age pensions, and a free medical 


department. 


The combination of these factors has made ‘‘Uneeda 


Bakers” 


products the best known crackers and cookies in 


America, and: National Biscuit Company the outstanding 


organization in the biscuit world. 
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DANCE MUSIC - 


COAST TO COAST 


3 SOLID HOURS OF REAL 
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Still the “send-a-dime” scheme 
© 185, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. i —_ - 
f 5 TENNIS 
a BRUCE BARNES 
t 13 TennisChampionships 
LOU GEHRIG has played 
in more than 1500 con- 





secutive big league games. 
Such an athletic achieve- 
ment takes “wind” — 
healthy nerves —“condi- 
tion.” Lou says: “For 
steady smoking I pick 
Camels. They're so mild 
they never get my ‘wind’ 
or my nerves.” 









GOOD NEws! 


Most of the pleasant things in 
life are doubly pleasant when 
you're “in condition.” That’s 
why it’s such good news to hear 
that Camel's costlier tobaccos 
are so mild you can smoke all 
you please. Athletes say Camels 
never get your “wind.” 


GET YOUR WIND’ 


who 
ness. 


George Barker, i 
champion, says: 


ago chose Camels.” 
Tommy Armour, 


sports—all agree: “C 


Athletes say Camel’s 


get your “wind.” 


SO MILD 


YOU CAN SMOKE 
ALL YOU WANT! 






Of course you want mildness in a 
cigarette. And the athletes—to 


“condition” are vitally important — insist on mild- 
Lou Gehrig, baseball’s “Iron Man, 
“Camels are so mild they never get my ‘wind.’” 


“Camels are so mild, they don’t 
cut my ‘wind’ in any way.” Bobby Walthour, Jr., 


star of the six-day bike grinds, says: 
have ‘wind’ in bike racing. For my cigarette I long 


Barnes for tennis, and Betty Bailey for the aquatic 


What this mildness means to you!... 
you can smoke as many Camels as you please. 


turb your nerves—never tire your taste—never 


ATHLETES 






m “wind,” healthy nerves, 


” 


says: 


ntercollegiate cross-country 


“T’ve got to 






speaking for golf, Bruce 


amels don’t get your ‘wind.’” 
It means 


costlier tobaccos never dis- 







“Iron Man” of Baseball 


SAY 


& 


DIVING 
Betty BAILEY 


BASEBALL 
LOU GEHRIG 


tA 


Fancy-Diving Champion 


























SIX-DAY BIKE RACING 
Bossy WALTHOUR, JR. 
Winner of 6 Six-Day Races 


TRACK 
GEORGE BARKER 


| Former Intercollegiate 
Cross-Country Champion 



























GOLF 
TOMMY ARMOUR 
Winner, the British Open, 
U. S. Open, and P.G.A. 























COSTLIER 
TOBACCOs! 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 





—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular bgand. 


(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.G 
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Morris L. Cooke 


Engineer Administrator 
of Rural Electrification 


NTO the maze of alphabet 
ment at Washington comes a new independent 
organization, REA—The Rural Electrification 
Administration. It is a product of the Work Re- 


groups in govern- 











lief Act. Its Administrator is Morris Llewellyn 
Cooke of Philadelphia, a consulting engineer 
with a notable record 

Mr. Cooke was a consultant engineer with 
President Taft's Efficiency Economy Com- 
mission and in 1914 he f a conference of 
mayors of 97 cities on utilities org zation and 


in the following year a valuation conference in 
Philadelphia. 

During the World War Mr. Cooke 
man of the storage committee of the National 
Council of Defense and organized the power 
section of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He 
helped draft the wartime emergency power act 


was chair- 





World Photo | 


the | 


Wide 


To extend the benefit of electricity to 
countryside is the task undertaken by 
this eminent engineer | 


which carried an appropriation of $200,000,000 
for power purposes. 

Governor Roosevelt in 1932 appointed Mj. 
Cooke as trustee of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York. Until recently he was chair- 
man of the Mississippi Valley Committee of the 
Public Works Administration and Chairman 
of the Water Planning Committee, National Re- 
sources Board. He is still a member of the Na- 
tional Power Policy Committee. 


Frederic H. Taber 


Banker from New Engiand, 
Director of the RFC. 


N 1933, President Roosevelt invited a former 

classmate at Harvard to come to Washington 
to sit on the Board of Directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. He was Frederic 
H. Taber, Republican, lawyer, banker, manu- 
facturer. 

From the town of his birth, New Bedford, Mass., 
Mr. Taber came to the National Capital, laying 
aside temporarily for public duties his financial, 
industrial, and legal activities. 

Frederic H. Taber prepared for Harvard at the 
Friends’ Academy. In the first year of the new 


century, 1900, he had an A. B. from the Cam- 
bridge institution and matriculated in the Law 
School. 
took up the practice of law. 


Completing his professional studies, he 
In addition, he ac- 





Underwood & Underwood 
New England's representative on the RFC, a | 
lawyer with wide financial and 
industrial connections 





quired interests in financial and manufacturing 
concerns. 

Mr. Taber is vice president of the Safe Deposit 
National Bank, president of the New Bedford 
Cooperative Bank, director of the Acushnet Co- 
operative Bank, vice president of the Morris 
Plan Co., trustee of the New Bedford Institute 
for Savings, president of the Taber Mill, direc- 
tor of the Neild Mill, president of the New Bed- 
ford Hotel Company, director of the Community 
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House Committee on Military Affairs 


—Underwood & Underwood. 


John J. McSwain, a Soldier Opposed to War Profits 


THERE has been considerable change in the ap- 

pearance of Cross Hill, S. C., since John J. 
McSwain, Representative from the Fourth Dis- 
trict, chairman of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, ardent battler for every phase of 
national defense as well as for the bill to take 
the profit out of war, was born on May Day, 
1875. 

Mr. McSwain has long advocated measures ot 
the latter nature and his activities in this con- 
nection with the munitions investigation are now 
apparently bearing fruit in legislation passed by 
the House and pending before the Senate. 

Cross Hill still leads up to the cross roads 
where the solemn brick buildings, academies for 
boys and for girls, once stood. Like the church, 
the postoffice and the grist mills, they have been 
replaced by modern structures. Business began 
to edge over toward the depot when the rail- 
road crept into the community early in the nine- 
ties. The rush of modern life soon followed. 


LIFE TIME OF TWO ERAS 


Mr. McSwain watched two eras pass. The one 
that led up to the fat nineties; the one that was 
shattered by the World War. He heard the 
strains of “Dolly Gray” and tugged at his moor- 
ings when the Carolina boys in blue marched off 
to the Spanish War. But he was teaching school. 
He was a good teacher. They begged him to stay. 
He agreed but swore that he'd be in on the next 
war. 

He was but a youth in 1898—just out of col- 
lege with “summa cum laude” attached to his 
degree and a hankering for the law. He had been 
raised on a farm, where he worked as a “hand,” 
he says, attended country schools and finally 
achieved Carolina College, now the State Uni- 
versity. 

After his graduation he studied law as best he 
could, in an office and by correspondence and 
finally with a year of formal instruction. In 1901 
he was practicing in Greenville which has been 
his home ever since, 


late to join. Although he was 42 he went to the 
first officers’ training camp, was commissioned 
captain, assigned to the 154th’ Infantry and 
commanded a company in it until the Armistice. 

When he returned from France he went back 
to his law practice in Greenville and took up the 
threads which had been severed by his overseas 
service. But influences were already at work to 
change his course. 

In the general primary of 1920 he was nomi- 
nated on the first ballot over three opponents 
and was swept into Congress without opposition. 
He was reelected to the next Congress and has 
been sitting solidly there ever since. And he has 
proved that the sentiment that stirred in his 
breast when he was a country school teacher and 
saw, perhaps for the first time, men in the uni- 
form of their country marching off to a foreign 
land, was more than a passing emotion. 


HAS SEEN WAR AT FIRST HAND 

His war contacts and his war experience had 
done mueh for him. He in turn devoted himself to 
the question of wars; their successful prosecution, 
their prevention. He became the sworn friend of 
the soldier, the implacable enemy of the profiteer. 

And his record shows that he has spent quite 
as much effort in taking the profit out of war 
as he has in putting the sinews into it. As far 
back as 1922 he introduced his first resolution 
“to promote peace and to equalize the burdens 
and to minify the profits of war.” The hearings 
before the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House were published under the title: “Universal 
Mobilization for War Purposes,” a tome of 250 
pages. 


FIGHT AGAINST WAR PROFITS 

A report by Mr. McSwain set forth the pur- 
pose of his efforts, quoting from President Hard- 
ing’s vision of “an ideal republic where every 
man and woman is called under the flag for as- 
signment to duty for whatever service.” 

In each succeeding Congress a similar resolu- 


of a War Policies Commission under the Wain- 
wright-Reed resolution. 

The report of the War Policies Commission 
formed the basis of the act now before Congress. 

Meanwhile Mr. McSwain had attended the con- 
ference of the Interpariiamentary Union. In an 
address before it he declared that removing 
profits from war wouid diminish its possibilities. 


WARRIOR LOVING PEACE 


Mr. McSwain’s interests have been devoted to 
agriculture and the arts cf peace as well as war. 
He -presented a land-planning scheme before 
President Roosevelt began his national planning. 
He appears prominently in the ranks of those 
who fought beside Senator Norris for the Muscle 
Shoals bill. 

But the National Guard, aviation, the Reserves 
have been his constant care. When the bonus 
came to the front he was there to support it. 
At the time of invasion of the bonus marchers 
he went into the camp, brought supplies and in 
a public address warned the men it was, impos- 
sible for them to realize their hopes “at that 
moment and urged them to accept the action 
of the Government peacefully. Meanwhile he 
worked to strengthen the discipline of the bonus 
army. 


KEEN INTEREST IN FARMS 


Nor has this man who was “born on a farm 
and worked as a hand” forgotten his early 
rural experiences. He still has a keen interest 
in farms and what grows on them and recently 
delighted some the his constituents by taking 
them out to the Soldiers’ Home in Washington 
which is famed not only as the peaceful retreat 
of fighting men in their latter years but also 
as a first-class dairy farm. He showed off some 
of the prize herds with as much enthusiasm and 
familiarity as he revealed in pointing out the 
other historic spots in his adopted home. 

Representative McSwain has a sunny disposi- 
tion and a twinkle in his eye. His many friends 
among the Odd Fellows and the Elks, the Ro- 














Horatio B. Hackett 


Architect Who Has Been Made 
Assistant PWA Administrator 


Y FEARS of experience in construction work and 

16 months with the PWA have led to the ap- 
pointment of Col Horatio B. Hackett of Chicago 
as Assistant Administrator of PWA. 

The whole field of public works comes under 
the jurisdiction of Colonel Hackett. He takes the 
administrative burden of PWA off the shoulders 
of a chief, Harold L. Ickes, who 15 busy admin- 
istering half a dozen or more offices including 
the Department of the Interior. 

Every allotment of public funds for PWA is 
passed upon, as to its financial, legal and en- 
gineering phases, by Colonel Hackett before it is 





PWA Photo. 
Architect with West Point training who has 
wide responsibilities in passing on 
public projects 





given final action. Several thousand employes 
of the PWA in the field, scattered among the 
States, are under his direction, 

Colonel Hackett was born in Philadelphia 55 
years ago and was graduated from West Point, 
where he was a football star. 

In the World War Colonel Hackett com- 
manded a regiment in the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne operations and was wounded in action. 
Since 1922 he practiced as an architect in Chi- 
cago until he came to Washington as Director 
of the housing division of the PWA. 





Carroll B. Merriam 


Financier From Kansas, 
Director of the RFC. 


HILE dealing out economic cards in the game 

to bring prosperity around the corner, Uncle 
Sam eyes private business for experts to play 
the hands. 

One of those whom he was able to induce to 
take over af office in Washington shortly after 
March 4, 1933, is Carroll B. Merriam, now Direc- 
tor of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Probably no one in the present Admininstration 
is better posted on the complicated matters of 
insurance than Director Merriam. 


Although a Merriam 


native Vermonter, Mr. 


is a business man of the West. He was educated 
in Washburn College at Topeka, Kans., and then 
became a prominent factor in the business devel- 
For 20 years he was treas- 


opment of the State. 





—Underwood & Underwood. 
Native Vermonter, who grew up with Kansas 
and achieved a reputation for dealing 
with financial matters 





urer of the Merriam Mortgage Company, and 
held important interests in financial institutions. 

With this experience in private business as a 
valuable background for helping to run the busi- 
ness of the Government, President Roosevelt 
shortly after his inauguration spied Mr. Merriam 
and appointed him one of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, from 
which post he was soon transferred to the RFC. 
At the present time he is Chairman of the 
Board of the Central Trust Company of Topeka, 
Vice President of the Central National Bank of 
that city, Director of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad, and Director of the Metro- 
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TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: CH 


NOTHER QUESTION MARK.— 
~The turbulent map of Europe is 
covered with question marks. 

When Dollfuss of Austria was 
murdered, observers feared the out- 
come. When Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia fell from an assassin’s bullet, 
the future was looked to with anxi- 
ety. When the aged Hindenburg of 
Germany was laid to rest at Tan- 
nenburg, people were asking: What 
now? 

Today, the question mark hangs 
over Poland. For Marshal Joseph 
Pilsudski, who since 1926 has dic- 
tated a policy of unity, has suc- 
cumbed. The warrior who did much 
in bringing Poland, recreated ter- 
ritorially as a result of the war, to 
a place of importance in European 
affairs, had the satisfaction of see- 
ing, almost from his death-bed, the 
adoption of a new constitution set- 
ting up the “Elitarist” state. It 
wrests power from the parliament 
and vests absolute authority in the 
President—now Ignacy Mosciki. 

Poland holds an important place 
in the international balance in 
Europe. Bounded on the east by 
Russia and on the west by Ger- 
many, through whose territory it 
thrusts a corridor to the Baltic, Po- 
land has been torn between two de- 
sires: Whether to be allied with 
France and Russia against Ger- 
many; or whether to be allied with 
Germany against France and Russia. 

Following the war, for a number 
of years, it moved into the French 
orbit of influence. Recently it has 
been leaning toward German af- 
filiation, partly because of Pilsud- 
ski’s hatred of Russia, and partly 
because of failure to achieve what it 
considered an adequate recognition 
of power among the pro-French 
nations. | 

Whether those who succeed the 
dead Pilsudski will be able to pre- 
vent a struggle among cliques with 
French, Soviet, and German sympa- 
thies that will disrupt the unity of | 
the nation and leave it a prey toa 
foreign power, is one of the ques- 
tions haunting Poland today. 

Pierre Laval, French Foreign Min- 
ister, who stopped at Warsaw re- 
cently on his way to Moscow, and 
received what the press termed a 











TEXTILE TROUB 
CON ON IMPORTS FROM JAPAN 


Question of Poland’s Destiny Raised by| 


LES: PRO AND 





Death of Dictator Pilsudski— 
Franco-Russian Agreement 





“cool reception,” because Pilsudski 
was said to be too ill to see him— 
returned to the Polish Capital from 
his Russian conversations for the 
martial funeral of the dictator. 
x * * 

AFTER THE RAIN?—Is Il Duce 

getting ready to send his troops 
out after the forces of Haile Selas- 
sie when the rainy season ends in 
Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Somaliland in | 
October? The answer seems to be 
contained in the vast Italian troop 
concentrations in East Africa and 
the huge mobilizations on the main- 
land peninsula. 

Italy is determined to obtain sat- 
isfaction for the border incidents 
at Ual Ual and Afdub. It considers 
the Ethiopian situation as “a prob- 
lem of vast importance embracing 
the whole European civilizing mis- 
sion.” 

Ethiopia will press for solution of 
the question at the League of Na- 
tions Council meeting on May 20. 
Meanwhile, France and Great Brit- 
ain are disturbed, fearing that 
draining troops from Europe to 
Africa will weaken any united ac- 
tion which might have to be taken 
against Germany. Reports were that 
they would step into the situation 

But Benito Mussolini is not one 
to be dictated to. On May 14 he 
went before the Senate and said: 

“We will send out all the soldiers 
we believe necessary. And no one 
can take upon himself the intoler- 
able presumption to dictate to us 
concerning the character and vol- 
ume of our precautionary measures.” 
(Enthusiastic and prolonged ap- 
plause). 

As for weakening European secur- | 
ity he declared: 

“I desire to reconfirm to the Sen- 
ate that we will maintain under 
arms for all the time necessary the 
three classes of 1911, 1913, 1914. 
Moreover, another class, that of 
1912, is in reserve and ready 


“TI believe a total of 800,000 to 900,- 
000 soldiers is sufficient to guaran- 
tee our security.” 

Observers see France and Great 
Britain as placed in the position of 
either having to support the League 
Council machinery on May 20 as the 
method for settling the dispute, and 
thus running the risk of offending 
Italy, or maneuvering Abyssinia out 
of its favorable legal position. 

x~** 
JUROPE's POLITICS.—Lest they 
be “over-taken by events”, the 
powers of Europe continue their 
hard-bargaining for alliances and 
preparations for defense. 

Pierre Laval, Foreign Minister of 
France, and Dictator Stalin, Premier 
Molotoff, and Foreign Commissar 


| 








Litvinoff, of Russia, agreed at the 
Kremlin on May 15 on a security 
scheme similar to that suggested by 
Germany in April. It is designed to 
lure into the fold Poland and the 
Third Reich, which had objections 
to an Eastern Locarno mutual as- 
sistance proposal. 

The plan would be of a negative 
rather than positive nature in that 
after agreeing not to be aggressors, 
and after consulting when a nation 
does take aggressive steps, the 
parties would refuse to aid the latter 
in its illicit policy. 

Following a communique indicat- 
ing this view, which aoes not pre- 
clude such a pact having a mutual 
assistance clause for nations that 
want it, Laval was shown something 
of the air power of the Soviets. He 
was taken to a carefully guarded 
experimental aviation field to see 
more than one hundred Red 
bombers and pursuit planes go 
through battle maneuvers. 

At London, Viscount Hailsham, 
Secretary of State for War, told the 
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House of Lords that the British 
Government would set up a Central 
Supply Board to plan sudden indus- 
trial expansion, especially in the 
aircraft field, in event of war. 

At Prague on May 16, the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia signed a 
mutual assistance pact similar to 
that concluded between Russia and 
France recently. It was accom- 
panied by an agreement to finance 
trade between the two countries. 

In Berlin, Adolf Hitler put the fin- 
ishing touches to his speech on for- 
eign policy before the Reichstag 
planned for May 21; it had been 
postponed from May 17, because of 
the death of Marshal Pilsudski. 
The Reichstuehrer is expected to 
answer the recent resolution adopted 
by the powers at Geneva condemn- 
ing Germany for unilateral violation 
of the military clauses of the Ver- 
Sailles Treaty. 

x * 
FILIPINOS VOTE “AYE”.—By 
something like 25 to 1, the people 
of the Philippine Islands voted on 


May 15 in favor of the proposed 
Constitution to set up a transitional 
Commonwealth Government for ten 
years until complete independence 
is attained. The Governor General 
is required to call an election for of- 
ficers of the new Commonwealth 
within the next three to six months. 
x~*rk 
_/MBAssy IN OLD PEIPING.— 
American representatives are to 
be moved up on China’s diplomatic 
list. Washington has decided that 
its relations with this ancient land 
of the Far East are coming to be of 
such moment that its envoy should 
have direct dealings with the head 
of the government rather than 
through the Foreign Minister. 
Therefore, following the prece- 
dents of Russia and Italy, the 
United States will elevate its lega- 
tion at Peiping to an embassy, and 
its Minister to Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary. Great 
Britain and Japan will duplicate the 
action. China plans to reciprocate 


by promoting its ministers in each 
of the three countries to ambassa- 
dors. 

Change of the post at Peiping 
must await congressional action. 
Approva! is necessary for an in- 
crease in the salary of the head of 
the mission from $12,000 to $17,500. 
The Senate must confirm the ap- 
pointment of an Ambassador. 

The mission will remain in the 
ancient Manchu city of Peiping, de- 
spite the fact that Nanking is now 
the capital. The American Govern- 
ment already has its foreign serv- 
ice property there, and most of the 
Europear nations maintain their 
diplomatic representatives in Peip- 
ing. 

Close contact between the Chinese 
officials at the capital is maintained 
through a Secretary of Embassy 
and Consul General at Nanking. 
When matters of sufficient impor- 
tance arise the Minister commutes 
from Peiping. 


P. A. FREDERICK 




















Plea of Mills for Restriction of Influx from Abroad, 


and the Japanese Reply 





RE THE TROUBLES of the Amer- 
ican cotton textile industry ag- 

gravated by our neighbor nations or 
by members of its own household? 

By the neighbors, especially the 
Japanese, argue domestic producers 
of cotton cloth. By its own house- 
hold, foreign importers, especially 
Japanese, reply. 

Competing business men of the 
United States and Japan faced one 
another across counsel tables in the 
hearing room of the Federal Tariff 
Commisison from May 14 to 16. Be- 
hind their high bench, members of 
the Commission listened attentively, 
interposed questions as witnesses for 
the plaintiffs and defendants were 
put on the stand. 

It is theirs to decide whether the 
American cotton cloth merchants 
need further protection from for- 
eign goods, and so to report their 
findings to the President. 

The occasion for presentation of 
the evidence pro and con was a dou- 
ble-barrelled hearing. The first day 
was devoted to an inquiry ordered by 
the Senate under Sec. 336 of the 1930 
Tariff Law to determine if present 
duties on cotton cloth equalize the 
differences between the cost of pro- 
duction of American cloth and that 
of the imported fabric. 


CODE INVOLVED 


The other two days were occupied 
with the carrying out, in part, of an 
investigation requested by the Presi- 
dent under Sec. 3E of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act to determine 
if imported bleached cotton cloth is 
making ineffective or seriously en- 
dangering the maintenance of the 
cotton textile code. 

American producers, led by their 
counsel, Charles A. Marshall, told 
the Commission within hearing of 
the Japanese that the industry can- 
not meet the price of Japanese 
goods even without profit and that 
NRA code wages and hours are men- 
aced by the competition. 

Japanese interests, led by their 
counsel, William S. Culbertson, for- 
mer American Ambassador to Chile, 
countered that cotton textile goods 
are but a small part of the trade 
with the United States, of which 
there is a favorable palance at this 
end, and that many of the difficul- 
ties of the industry lay in inefficien- 
cies within itself rather than in im- 
port competition. 

ttorneys will file briefs on the 
cost -of- production angle within | 
thirty days, and on the code compe- 
tition phase within fifteen days. 
Field representatives of the Com- 
mission will finish their study of 
mills and markets. The Commission 
will complete its study of all the evi- 
dence, draw up recommendations, | 





and lay them on the Presidents’ 
desk. 

If it is determined that relief 
should be granted the American 
firms under the Tariff Act, duties 
will be increased. If protection is to 
be extended under the Recovery 








Law, quota restrictions, fees in ad- | 
dition to duties, or licensing of im- 
porters may be resorted to. 


PARTIES IN INTEREST 

The complainants in the case are 
mainly the Cotton Textile Institute, 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the Cotton Textile Code Au- 
thority, and the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York. 

Appearing in the defense were 
representatives of the Japanese 
Cotton Textile Importers Associa- 
tion—of which the baronial house 
of Mitsui and its powerful rival Mit- 
subishi are important members— 
the British Cotton Cloth Importers, 
and Swiss Cotton Cloth Importers. 

Mitsui representatives pointed out 
that Japanese cloth costs were 
kept down because of the ration- 
alization of the industry. Low 
wages, cast up by the American op- 
ponents, were declared to be only 
part of the benefits given workers, 
others being light, airy, healthy 
working conditions, dormitory hous- 
ing quarters, social recreation rooms, 
medical attention, health insurance, 
food at normal costs, bonuses, and 
schooling. 


American producers contended 
that NRA had raised their produc- 
tion costs 66.6 per cent, which made 
it impossible to compete with a “tid- 
al wave” of Japanese cotton goods 
which they declared has begun to | 
roll into the United States. 


JAPANESE POSITION 


Mitsubishi representatives pointed 
out that the imported Japanese 
cloth did not compete strongly with 
American manufacture because it 
was of an entirely different type 
from ~ny produced in this country. | 
It is used mainly in the manufacture | 
of handkerchiefs and underclothing. 

Japanese representatives pointed 
out that the United States now holds 
a $92,000,000 balance of trade with 
them and receives interest on $426,- 
000,000 worth of investments in the 
Far Eastern Empire. 

Buying goods from other countries 
depends on sales, the Japanese 
pointed out. 

Explaining the presence of a Japa- 
nese economic mission in Brazil at 
present, the Japanese said it was 
looking over Brazilian raw cotton, | 
which was termed a good substitute 
for the American product, of which 
the Japanese now are the principal | 
buyers. 
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Banking Bill Meets 
Wide Disapproval 


OPPOSITION TO MEASURE IS 
BASED LARGELY ON FEAR OF 





POLITICS IN FINANCE 











Passage of the Administration Bank- 
ing Bill in the House aroused vigorous 
debate in the press with the commenting 
papers divided thus: In favor of the bill, 
27 per cent; opposed to the bill, 73 per 
cent. 

Most commendation is based on belief 
that banking has been controlled by small 
banking groups while the opposition ar- 
gues that the result will mean “political 
banking.” 

6er[HE theory of the Administration Banking 
Bill,” says the Canton (O.) Repository 
(Ind.), “is that the Administration will be able 
to find men more capable of regulating national 
monetary policy that private bankers.” 

That paper suggests that, in the event of 
passage, “it will be known in a decade whether 
politicians and their experts make better bank- 
ers than professional bankers.” 

“It may not be a perfect bill,” remarks the 
Sioux City Daily Tribune (Ind.), “but it would 
end the New York influence in the financial af- 
fairs of the nation.” 


FEAR OF GREENBACKS 


“It would shift the power from the hands of 
the interested few to those of the public ser- 
vant, and this seems to be the esserce of democ- 
racy,” in the opinion of the Winston-Salem (N. 
C.) Journal (Dem.) and the Sacramento (Calif.) 
Bee (Dem.) raises the question of control of the 
system by the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

“Under this bill,” asserts the New York Sun 
(Ind.), “greenback financing masquerading in an 
orthodox finance costume would be made easy. 
People who might become alarmed at printing 
press money would be expected to be deceived 
by more insidious but equally effective inflation 
through the Federal Reserve system.” 


FATE RESTS WITH SENATE 


“If you get down to brass tacks,” suggests the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce (Ind.) “there was 
no reason to expect the House to do otherwise 
than it did. The committee hearings in the 
House were scarcely audible. There was nothing 
superficial or profound to indicate that the House 
would not act otherwise than for its own politi- 
cal expendiency. 

“There has been some noise in the Senate 
committee sessions. Senator Carter Glass, who 
authorized the Federal Reserve Act, is by nwo 
means ready to let the President dictate all 
banking without a stiff fight. So it is up to the 
Senate, and especially Senator Glass, to retrieve 
the ball.” 

“In a general way,” advises the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner (Ind.) “the bill, it is urged, would 
weaken the independence of the Federal Reserve 
System and open the way, through specific 





Most Editors Favor 
Stand of Industry 











View expressed by organized business 
that private industry is prepared to spend 
20 billion dollars on plant extensions 
and that a 50 billion dollar demand for 
durable goods would be manifest if the 
Administration gave up experimental 
legislation is indorsed by 78 per cent of 
commenting newspapers. Correctness of 
the statement is questioned by 22 per cent 
of editors expressing an opinion. 


[JNCERTAINTY in business circles is empha- 

sized by those who indorse the statement of 
business leaders that postponement of experi- 
mental legislation would bring out billions of 
money to aid in recovery. 

It is advised by the Providence Journal (Ind.) 
that “if Mr. Roosevelt would only make this con- 
cession at this time, the way might be cleared 
for an advance, both genuine and permanent.” 


WHY INDUSTRY HESITATES 


Answering the question as to why “private in- 
dustry doesn’t go ahead and spend the money,” 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald (Ind.) ex- 
plains that “nobody knows what new restrictions 
as to production, hours of labor, wages and what 
not are to be inflicted tomorrow,” and that “no- 
body knows how much a dollar will be worth 
tomorrow.” 

“An impeded demand,” is recognized by the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), with the 
comment that “if it were to be released, it would 
put the nation farther on the way to recovery 
than any expenditure of Federal funds.” 

“The business men’s advice is good,” states the 
New York Sun (Ind.) “but it is doubtful whether 
it could be made to suit the political purposes of 
the Administration.” 


THE OPPOSITE VIEWPOINT 


Replying to these arguments the Charlotte 
(N. C.), Observer (Dem.) suggests that “the 
wonder persists that this eagerness is just now 
beginning to make a noise or that the billions 
available for recovery have not sooner let the 
word out that they were getting almighty weary 
of being penned up in bank vaults.” 

The Stamford (Conn.) Advance (Ind.) advises 
that “one trouble with installing so much ma- 
chinery is the danger that it will throw more 
workers out of employment.” 
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Chopping Out the Weeds 


Courier-Journal 











changes, to the charge that it will become a po- 
litically dominated system.” 

“Friends of the bill,” says the Topeka (Kans.) 
Daily Capital (Rep.), “deny that it makes any 
radical change in the existing banking law, or 
that it enlarges the power of the President or 
increases the dangers of political control of 
banking. Nevertheless the bill increases the 
power of a President, by permitting him to re- 
move at will the governor or vice governor of 
the Reserve Board, as he already has the power 
to appoint these officials. Political control is in 
fact one of the objects of the bill.” 


POWER TO POLITICIANS 

“By the power of appointment and removal 
which it would give the President over the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board,” contends the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Ind.), “an Administration could dic- 
tate to the Federal Reserve System and through 
it to the banks of the country. 

“Since, in addition to this, the bill would give 
authority to the Reserve Board to say when the 
banks of the system should buy or sell Govern- 
ment securities, the whole credit system of the 
country would be centered in the hands of the 
Washington politicians.” 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation's Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 


New Use for a Plow 
The Administration is looking towards the 
future, and already it is formulating plans to 
prevent a surplus of Republicans in 1936.—Reno 
Nev.) Evening Gazette. 
. 


When Patient Complairs 
If, as Henry I. Harriman, of the United States 
States Chamber of Commerce thinks, criticism 
of the New Deal is evidence of recovery, the 
country must be getting back to normal at high 


speed.—Indianapolis News. 
* . * 


Where Nature Excels 
Nature does what the Government never can 
—tbrow dust in the eyes of the farmer and get 
away with it—Flint (Mich.) Journal. 


* * * 


Work No Relief! 
It will not be surprising if the Administration 
finds some grumblers who refuse to regard work 
as relief—Lowell (Mass.) Evening Leader. 


Keeping the Cake 
The AAA could be certain of a permanent 
place in the Government scheme if it could raise 
the price of porkers without raising the price of 
pork.—Winston-Salem (N. CJ) Journal. 
* . 


* 


Might BeeSlackerism 
The FERA workers are getting downright lazy. 
They now give people on the dole whole oranges 
instead of squeezing out the juice for them.— 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. 
* 


* * 


Those Crisp Bills 
American paper money can be folded 5,000 
times without cracking or breaking, but how 
did anybody keep it long enough to find out?— 
Saginaw (Mich.) News. 
. . . 
Awaiting the End 
Now that Professor Tugwell has reached the 
“thirdly” in his economic schemes we may be 
pardoned if we hope soon to hear that he has 
reached the amen stage.—Chester (Pa.) Times. 
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Stabilization 


From the Chicago Tribune (Rep.): 


‘THE Secretary of the Treasury announced that 

the United States was ready to join in an 
agreement for the stabilization of currencies 
at the present rates of exchange and with a 
fixed value for gold. The declaration is im- 
portant, not in the respect that there is the 
slightest chance of international stabilization 
resulting from it, but as indicating that the Sec- 
retary and his superior have learned the lesson 
on the subject of money taught them by Prof. 
George F. Warren. 

xk * 

From the Wall Street Journal (Ind.): 

ECEPTION abroad of Secretary Morgenthau’s 

demarche on “stabilization” appears to be 
decidedly mixed. This is not surprising. In 
London ever since the ill-fated Monteary Con- 
ference in 1933 there has existed a feeling on 
the part of the “City” toward the United States 
and its monetary policy that is little short of 
rancorous, coupled with a feeling that our fu- 
ture policies are impossible to foresee. 
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_ LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 

















(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publi- 
cation should be so marked.) 


Holds President Responsible 

Sir:—As a constant reader and ad- 
mirer of The United States News and 
the wonderful work it has been doing, 
I am a little mystified by the reason- 
ing in the editorial of May 13. How can 
you excuse the President from entire re- 
sponsibility for everything being done by 
the Government is beyond me. From my 
point of view, he has violated every 
promise he made in the Democratic 
platform. He has been vindictive against 
those who disagreed with him. He has 
invited suggestions and criticisms from 
the leaders of industry of the country 
and paid absolutely no attention to it— 
except to sneer at them and belittle 
their suggestions. 

He is alone responsible for the organi- 
zation of impractical theorists, to whom 
he has entrusted the administration of 
the Government. * * * He has picked 
his own advisers and fired them when 
he disliked their advice. In my judg- 
ment, he is responsible for all the crazy 
goings-on since the beginning of his Ad- 
ministration. PAUL STARRETT. 
New York, N. Y. 


= 2 2 


Distrusts Ambition 

Sir:—As you maintain in your excel- 
lent editorial of the 13th, President 
Roosevelt may be the benevolent hu- 
manitarian his smile and utterances 
seem to indicate; but how can he, born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth and the 
inheritor of millions, comprehend the 
problems of the underprivileged or ap- 
praise the spirit of the great mass of 
common people, who have to depend on 
their own efforts to shelter, clothe and 
feed their families? Trips on a million- 
aire’s yacht can hardly reveal their 
needs, nor effect the necessary ‘“de- 
tached observation.” 

With Postmaster General Farley's po- 
litical activity, tacitly approved by his 
chief, I cannot acquit Roosevelt of a 
vaulting ambition, that belies his protes- 
tations of unselfish motives. He not 
only thirsts for unlimited power, but 
demands of a servile Congress the power 
of a dictator. 

I cannot subscribe to the confidence 
some still repose in Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, although I am in full accord with 
your criticisms of his fantastic Admin- 
istration. More power to your pen. 

M. J. COLCORD, 
Publisher, Potter County Journal. 
Coudersport, Pa. 
= @ & 


“Fog to Bog” 

Sir:—I can accept your point of view 
that the President can be misled, is 
being misled by his advisers, both 
within and without the officialdom of 
the Administration. But those who 
have most successfully misled him are 
themselves sincere in support of their 
points of view We are then neces- 


Excerpts only can be pub-. 


sarily confronted with the appalling 
fact that the President himself is in- 
firm of judgment and lacking in fun- 
damental economic knowledge—‘col- 
legiate-minded,” if you will permit me; 
accepting what I must call the Ger- 
manic thought in economics which 
Starts in a fog and ends in a bog. 

I am unable to accept the theory 
that his failure is due to his being mis- 
led by his advisers. He is being misled 
by his own incapacity, by his lack of 
judgment, by his lack of fundamental 
economic knowledge. He is not a hig 
man, he is a little man, and he has 
nearly wrecked his own Administration. 
Washington, D. C. H. J. B. 


xk * 


Calls New Deal Failure 

Sir:—Taking your analysis as_ set 
forth in your editorial of May 13, it 
strikes me you are making Mr. Roose- 
velt out either a traitor and a hypo- 
crite or just a feeble-minded individual, 
unknowingly led hither and thither. 

Mr. Roosevelt was elected because the 
masses said things couldn’t be worse 
and they wanted a change. They got 
it. They were fooled. 

Mr. Roosevelt endorsed the Demo- 
cratic platform 100 per cent. If it had 
been followed we would at least be on 
our way. What did he do with the 
platform at once? He threw it to the 
four winds. 

What kind of program did he have 
ready to saddle upon our people? What 
kind of Cabinet did he choose? Mr. 
Roosevelt thought he could control 
them. They were too smart for him. 
Mr. Roosevelt has been bounced around 
like a rubber ball even to the point of 
being dizzy and he still is. No one is 
at fault but Mr. Roosevelt for having 
such a gang hanging onto his coat- 
tails. 

You remember his fireside chat, “If 
I make mistakes I'll be the first to ad- 
mit it,” and many other such. But 
has he? No. 

The truth is Mr. Roosevelt bit off 
more than he could chew. He is a 
flop, and his big guns of propaganda 
will not win him back the support he 
was once so fortunate to enjoy. 
Waltham, Mass. OLIVER E. MACE. 

x* * * 


Aims “Vague, Evasive” 

Sir:—I have just read with interest 
your May 13 editorial on “Misleading the 
President.” 

Granting that personal charm and en- 
gaging smile may be attributes of fine 
character and worthy motives, how does 
one reconcile sincerity of purpose with 
the President's complete failure to even 
attempt to carry out the platform on 
which he was elected? 

The President’s advisers may be— 
probably are—misleading him; neverthe- 
less, he is responsible for the acts of his 
appointees, and subordinates and ad- 
visers. He should be keen enough to 
perceive what is happening and brave 
enough to call a halt. His stated pur- 
poses have always been vague, evasive 
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and undefined, from his first preelection 


speech to his latest fireside talk, V. A.M. 


Chicago, Il. 
x *& * 


Faith in the President 

Sir:—For 12 years the Republican 
Party drove us with a high and self- 
ishly irresponsible hand, climaxing in 
the cataclysm which faced Franklin 
Roosevelt when he was made President. 

Capital clung to him in fright; we, 
the people, with faith and thanksgiving. 
We still do, but capital, feeling the 
opening wedge to prosperity, is not coop- 
erating. On the spending of hoarded 
wealth President Roosevelt counted, felt 
sure there was a realization of the needs 
of millions of defrauded people. When 
a faith had been broken, the President 
was forced to draw billions of dollars 
to save the lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans, all because there was no coopera- 
tion. 

Franklin Roosevelt is too big a man 
for the comprehension of politicians 
You say, “Four years is a long period in 
which to be given opportunity to resus- 
citate American economy.” Have you 
forgotten, because of our better times, 
the havoc wrought by 12 years of selfish 
one-class participation in America and 
the United States handed over like a 
Chinese puzzle to Franklin Roosevelt 
to solve? 

You know that progress has been 
made in spite of the political calamity 
propaganda. M. P. WAYBUR. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

.- & + 


Scores Broken Pledges 

Sir:—I have just finished reading your 
article entitled, “Misleading the Presi- 
dent.” 

To my mind, a public servant should 
be judged by his acts, taken in con- 
nection with what he says, irrespective 
of how charming his personal manner 
may be. And when, as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has done, he_ consistently 
says one thing and does another he does 
not ring true. 

It is needless for me to recount his 
numerous pledges given the people of 
this country both before and after elec- 
tion, each and every one of which he 
has utterly disregarded. How, there- 
fore, can you acquit him of responsi- 
bility for his betrayals because he hap- 
pens to have a pleasant smile? Out- 
side of Washington we don’t see the 
smile, except on a news reel at the 
movies, and there it seems to fail to 
register, for without exception it leaves 
the audience cold, not a single hand- 
clap even in this Democratic locality. 

Also, why pick on Richberg, Tugwell, 
Frankfurter, Cohen and the rest of the 
brain trust drew? They are but creatures 
of the President and could not hold 
office an hour did he not want them and 
their kind as his chosen advisers. If, as 
you contended, the President is being 
misled by this bunch, then he is weak, 
if nothing else. Could you imagine 
Grover Cleveland being influenced by 
such a crew? 

I say it is time we cease excusing 
the weakness and failures of this Ad- 
ministration and put the blame where it 





belongs. In the previous Administra- 
tion they were not chary of naming the 
President in criticism. 

Let us stop this nonsense and say 
Roosevelt when we mean Roosevelt in- 
stead of blaming some understrapper 
for all his misdeeds. 

Rockledge, Fla. CHESTER L. HALL. 


? 2 .@ 


Corporation Analogy 

Sir: — First let me commend you 
for the very excellent and informative 
editorial in your edition of May 13. I 
would, however, like to make the fol- 
lowing few remarks: 

Is not the President the head of a 
large corporation? Was he not put in 
there on a specific platform and voted 
in by the stockholders of the United 
States? Is not his Cabinet appointed 
by him on the understanding that they 
are accepting a position on his direc- 
torate, he having been elected on a 
specific platform? Is this not also true 
of the appointments which he has made 
to the heads of his important commis- 
sions? 

If a member of a firm gets out of 
step with the company policy and de- 
cides he no longer can abide or agree 
with the policies, he usually steps out. 
Surely the President can control his 
own staff, as they are his own ap- 
pointees. 

Why does not the President elimjnate 
the handling of all details, insist on all 
of his staff and his secretaries advising 
him on every bill and every recommen- 
dation made to him on six or eight 
points, these points being the platform 
upon which he was elected? If the bills 
and recommendations do not fulfill the 
requirements of his platform, which 
was approved by the people of the 
United States, he then should oppose 
the bills or recommendations. Up to 
the present time the President has 
completely ignored his platform, with 
the exception of the return of beer and 
the ending of prohibition. That, I think, 
is the basic reason for the lack of 
confidence in the present Administra- 
tion. He promised the people certain 
things and he has made no attempt 
to live up to them. 

ERNEST V. MONCRIEFF. 
New York, N. Y. 


x * * 
Tocsin for Party 
Sir:—I am of the opinion that at no 


time or from any source whatsoever 
has there been given or written a state- 
ment so chuck full of sound common 
sense, advice and counsel to the present 
Administration as is contained in your 
editorial of May 13. 

If counsel of this kind is not heeded 
by old-line Democrats, the “New Deal” 
will tear the party into as many parts 
and isms as there are alphabetical 
agencies. * * * 

Your article sounds the tocsin for the 
awakening virility of the Democratic 
Party, and in doing so, you have ren- 
dered a great public service. R. A. L. 
Washington. D. C 
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How Press Views 
Crop Reduction 


CONTROL POLICY Y OPPOSED BY 
SMALL MAJORITY OF 
EDITORS 











With farmers in the National Capital 
and in Louisiana giving demonstrations 
for the Administration, the press of the 
country analyzes public sentiment on the 
Government farm program. On the 
AAA, the commenting newspapers are 
divided in these proportions: For the 
Administration program, 44 per cent; op- 
posed to the crop-reduction plan, 56 per 
cent. 


(CONTINUING argument over the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act shows that the controversy 
is more clearly defined than ever. 

Farmers’ demonstrations are interpreted by 
some as showing that, for the first time in the 
history of American agriculture, there is a unity 
of purpose among farmers of every type and of 
every section. 

It is also argued that opposition of manufac- 
turers against processing taxes has served to 
antagonize producers and given them a common 
purpose. 

Added to these points is the claim that the 
producers have been benefited by the policies 
of the Government farm leadership. 


ARGUMENT AGAINST AAA PLANS 


Equally earnest are the arguments against the 
AAA beginning with the fight against dictator- 
ship, with which is coupled the charge that the 
South is not fully in harmony with the Govern- 
ment at Washington. 

Extremists in this direction arrive at the con- 
clusion that there is being established an iron- 
clad food monopoly, and that the foreign policy 
of the Government does not protect the home 
market. 

Commending the march of the farmers on 
Washington the Newport News (Va.) Times- 
Herald (Ind.) exclaims that “too long the silent 
majority has been inert while self-seekers pleaded 
their causes.” 

“The AAA,” in the opinion of the Nashville 
Tennessean (Dem.) “has at last taught the agri- 
cultural population to speak with a common 
voice, to defend its rights to ‘parity’ in the 
American economy.” 


THE FARMERS’ TARIFF 

“What arouses these western farmers,” ac- 
cording to the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.), “is the 
attack on the processing taxes. And they are 
aroused in a peculiar way. They do not argue 
whether the processing taxes are right or wrong, 
economically or otherwise. What they see in the 
processing tax is a plan that works for them, 
just as the tariff works for the manufacturer. 

“The processing tax is the tariff in reverse— 
at least when coupled with some form of crop 
limitation. They do not want the processing 
tax taken away, or the AAA weakened, while in- 
dustry still has the tariff and the NRA.” 

Pointing to evidence of opposition to the Roose- 
velt program, the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
(Dem.) states that “there is a growing bloc of 
‘Jeffersonians’ who totally disapprove of some 
parts of the President’s program,” and that 
“Roosevelt has more in Democratic than in 
Republican opposition to plague him.” 


EVDENCE OF OPPOSITION 

Speaking of proposed amendments to the AAA 
legislation, the Indianapolis News (Rep.) argues: 

“Under the price provisions of the proposal, 
the Secretary is authorized to fix all food prices 
from farmer to retailer. He would be at the head 
of the biggest food monopoly in the peacetims 
history of the country. 

“Through control of all food manufacturing, 
from the smallest crossroad mill to the largest 
packing plants, he would-be able to tell the 
farmer what he could charge for his products 
and the consumer what he must pay. 

“It is the current processing tax evil made 
infinitely worse. The processors are, of course, 
opposing this dictatorship. They should be sup- 
ported by both the farmers and the consumers.” 


FARM ACT FINANCING 

Criticism of the financing of the Farm Act is 
voiced by the Dayton (O.) Herald (Ind.), with 
the statement: 

“The AAA has spent $943,015,096—-or $165,474,- 
202 more than the revenue derived from the proc- 
essing taxes. Presumably * * * expenditures that 
need not be repeated. If this is the case, the 
AAA is not skating on quite as thin ice as its to- 
tal expenditure of $943,015,096 would indicate. 

“Yet the total figure includes $400,000,000 
loaned to cotton farmers who wanted to hold 
their product. That cotton is controlled by the 
Government, and the Government is virtually 
certain to take a loss on it. 

“Moreover, with the loans on cotton continu- 
ing, no one can say how large the AAA’s total 
loss on this commodity will be before the coun- 
try concludes that farm prosperity cannot be 
restored through the medium of this governmen- 
tal agency.” 


“SHOE DOES NOT FIT” 

As to the public reaction to the President’s 
charge that there had been some false state- 
ments in the opposition to the Government farm 
activities, the New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury 
(Rep.) declares: 

“In some quarters the inference may be drawn 
that Mr. Roosevelt had reference to the textile 
industry * * * but we do not assume that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s remarks were directed at the textile 
industry. The shoe does not fit.” 
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Life 


Capital 


JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER'S 
NOTEBOOK 











LOT of people—several million 

in fact—manage to get money 
from Uncle Sam regularly but here’s 
one who's trying to give him money 
and can't. 

White House officials were slightly 
taken back when they received a 
pension check—endorsed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—with the request 
that it be turned over to the Navy 
Department to help build battle- 
ships. The one check developed into 
a regular series, all endorsed to the 
President. 

Investigation developed the fact 
that the owner of the checks is a 
Spanish-American War _ veteran, 
Clarence Patrick, Company 2, Sol- 
diers’ Home, Danville, Ill. Mr. Pat- 
rick wants a big navy and he is a 
great admirer of the President, of 
Secrétary Swanson, and Admiral 
Standley. 

The Navy Department was forced 
to return his contribution but Mr. 
Patrick received a nice letter from 
the Secretary. 

x * * 


RIGORS OF NAVY GAMES 
LL communications from the 
home folks, including telegrams, 
are taboo to the personnel of the 
fieet during its secret maneuvers in 
the Pacific. 

A telegram to Captain Frank J. 
Fletcher, naval aide to Secretary of 
the Navy Claude A. Swanson, telling 
him that a brand new cousin has 
arrived in a New York hospital was 
laid aside in a desk drawer at the 
Navy Department with the order 
that it should be sent on only after 
the removal of the ruling on secrecy. 

x ** 


WHEN SPOONS DISAPPEAR 

MAINTENANCE of equipment is 

one of the major expenses of 
the restaurants for the Senate and 
House, all because of the penchant 
many patrons have for souvenir 
knives, forks, spoons, sugar dishes, 
and even napkins. The troubles of 
the House restaurant in this regard 
were revealed recently in testimony 
before the House Appropriations 
Committee. Most of the blame is 
placed on sightseers, although Con- 
gressmen also cause trouble for the 
custodians of Capitol Hill property. 

~* * 

MANIA FOR SOUVENIRS 

N the haunts of Washington’s 

sightseers, guards are posted to 
keep souvenir hunters from damag- 
ing public property. One of the 
most noteworthy attempts at me- 
mento collection was reported by the 
caretakers of the Washington monu- 
ment. They caught a tourist trying 
to chip a piece of rock off the base 
of the monument. 

x * tk 

THIS A SEA SERPENT? 
UT of the routine reports which 
come to the Coast Guard head- 
quarters in Washington, last week 
there bobbed the story of the ap- 
pearance off the Maryland coast of 
that perennial hobgoblin of the 
waterways—a genuine sea serpent. 

Here is the report, somewhat ab- 
breviated, made by the commanding 
officer of the coast guard cutter. 

A gigantic shark, marine animal, 
serpent or fish was seen late one 
afternoon. The creature swam lei- 
surely about the vessel and there 
was a good opportunity to observe 
all the parts of its body except its 
head. It had seven triangular shaped 
fins about three feet high projecting 
from its back and was about 45 feet 
in length. 

“When fired upon by the men it 
made no effort to escape and the 
shells had no apparent effect. It 
continued to cruise about the ship 
for some time, then swam off as 
leisurely as it had come.” 

x kt 
BEN HUR’S NEW CHARIOT 
TAMES may have complications— 
and implications— even in the 
routine of Washington. 

Among the recent duties befalling 
the officials of the Civil Service 
Commission was the appointment 
of a man named Ben Hur to a job 
as a truck driver. 

Likewise, in the regular course of 
its work the Marine Corps Selection 
Board has recommended a young 
Marine flying officer, Captain Har- 
old Cornell Major, for promotion to 
the rank of Major. Soon he will be 
Major Major, a “major-ority” which 
his friends predict will lead to no 
end of confusion 

x~ kt 

PRINCES FROM SIAM 
ESPITE the fact that it is the 
capital of the greatest democ- 
racy, Washington can boast that it 
has two royal princes in its schools. 
They are Prince Devakula and 
Prince Varanand of Siam. Both of 
them go to the Sidwell Friends 
School, where they mingle freely 
with their schoolmates. Prince Var- 
anand, a nephew of former ex-king 
Prajadhipok, has distinguished him- 
self in sports and is an unusually 

good boxer. 

GLENN NIXON. 
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1. Textile Men Protest the Cotton Tax 
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2. Farmers March on Weshington 
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3. Messrs. Wallace, Davis and Jones Prepare to Speak 
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6. Back Home for the AAA Wheat Rolectadenn 
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Sons of the Soil 


( ALL it “economic democracy” or 

call it just plain “lobbying,” but 
the fact remains that the seat of Gov- 
ernment has just witnessed one of the 
most dramatic gatherings since the 
bonus army of 1932. 

More than 4,000 farmers from about 
25 States descended upon Washington 
this past week to stage one of the most 
spectacular demonstrations the Capi- 
tal has seen. 

Before they left, they gave a whoop- 
ing endorsement of the AAA, elicited 
fiery speeches from the President, 
Secretary Wallace and other officials, 
and precipitated a first-rate contro- 
versy among the members of Congress. 

The whole show served as a prelude 
to a battle that will continue to grow 
as time goes on. 


TAXES AND TACTICS 

For many weeks preceding the farm 
march, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, which is the operating 
machinery for the New Deal farm pro- 
gram, had been under attack. 

Industries handling farm products 
want the processing taxes ended. 
Leader in the revolt against the taxes 
is the cotton textile industry which 
has been making appeals to the Ad- 
ministration. Its leaders, George T. 
Dorr and George A. Sloan have been 
presenting evidence to Secretary of 
Commerce Roper (Photo No. 1, left to 
right) and other members of the Cab- 
inet Committee appointed by the 
President to study the situation. 

Other processors of farm products, 
and distributors of farm products, also 
have protested. In addition, con- 
sumers of foodstuffs have shown signs 
of irritation over present prices. 
It looked as though the AAA was in 
for plenty of trouble. 

But farmers who have seen their 
prices rise—at least 3,000,000 of them 
who have received checks from the 
Government for controlling their pro- 
duction—felt that their stake in the 
Government was being threatened. 

And so, a march upon Washington 
was organized. Federal officials dis- 
claimed responsibility, but when the 
march took place, and instead of the 
predicted 3.000—or expected few hun- 
dred—almost 4,500 farmers came, of- 
ficials were ready to greet them, 


HOG-CALLS AND CHEERS 

Unable to find ample accommoda- 
tions in Government halls, farm lead- 
ers rented the largest auditorium in 
Washington, and there, with whoop- 
ing choruses of cheers, hog calls, and 
sympathetic shouts, as in a political 
convention, the farmers waved their 
hats, verbally pierced opponents of 
their program, and gave their vocal 
endorsemertt of the AAA (Photo 
No. 2). 

After hearing Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, AAA Administrator 
Davis and Chairman Jones of the 
House Agriculture Committee (Photo 
No. 3, left to right) condemn critics of 
the New Deal Farm program, the sons 
of the soil trooped to the White House 
to hear from the back porch the Presi- 
dent castigate the “high and mighty” 
men who sought to mislead the coun- 
try by “lying” about the Administra- 
tion’s farm program. Finally, the 
farmer delegates visited the Capitol 
(Photo No. 4), and called upon their 
Representatives and Senators. 

But in Congress, their welcome was 
not whole hearted. Some of the mem- 
bers charged the Administration with 
having inspired the march. Senator 
Hastings, (Rep.) of Delaware (Photo 
No. 5, left) characterized the Presi- 
dent’s speech as that a “small town 
bully,” and introduced a resolution 
calling upon Secretary Wallace to pro- 
duce any “instructions” he may have 
issued with regard to the march. 

And in the House, Representative 
Fish (Rep.) from the President’s own 
Congress district (Photo No. 5, right) 
declared “the President lost his head” 
in making his speech. 


IN DEFENSE 

To the defense of the President and 
the Administration officials, rose a 
number of members of Congress. 

AAA Administrator Davis wrote 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson, majority 
leader in the upper House, a denial 
that the AAA promoted the march 
upon Washington, and said the farm- 
ers came “of their own volition” and 
“paid their own way.” 

With these charges and counter- 
charges the fight is by no means 
ended. Before Congress are a number 
of amendments to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act which the Administra- 
tion is anxious to see passed, and be- 
fore the wheat farmers of the country 
is a referendum on the question 
whether the wheat adjustment pro- 
gram should be continued another 
year (Photo No. 6). 

Votes in Congress and votes among 
the farm population will determine 
the success or failure of important 
features of the New Deal farm pro- 
gram. 

ALLAN SHERMAN, 























THE F ARM F RONT: 


AN AGRICULTURAL ‘ARMY’ 


IN THE CAPITAL, TO PRAISE THE TRIPLE A 


‘HESTER DAVIS, who runs the 

“ New Deal farm experiment, was 
talking with a group of newspaper- 
men last month 

“I think,” he said, “that a month 
from now you will hear a great deal 
less about lifting processing taxes 
from commodities than vou do now.” 

“Why?” asked one newspaper 
man. 

Because I think that they (the 
farmers) will be in here from the 
country.” 

On May 14, the farmers, almost 
4,500 strong, came to Washington. 

They came, however, not to con- 
demn what the Government was do- 
ing, but to praise; not to ask for 
something new, but to express satis- 
faction with what had been given 
them. 

SPEECHES FROM OFFICIALS 

At a mass meeting Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace and AAA Ad- 
ministrator Davis spoke to them. 
And from the South portico of the 
White House President Roosevelt 
addressed them. His speech was 
strongly worded: 

“As you know,” he said at one 
stage, “a great many of the high 


and mighty—with special axes to 
grind—have been deliberately try- 
ing to mislead people who know 
nothing of farming by misrepresent- 
ing—no; why use a pussyfoot word? 
—by lying about the kind of a farm 
program under which this nation is 
operating today.” 


WHAT ADJUSTMENT MEANS 

Again he said: 

“It is your duty and mine to con- 
tinue to educate the people of this 
country to the fact that adjustment 
means not only adjustment down- 
ward but adjustment upward. 

“It is high time for you and for 
me to carry, by education, knowl- 
edge of the fact that not a single 
program of the AAA contemplated 
the destruction of an acre of food 
crops in the United States, in spite 
of what you may read or be told by 
people who have special axes to 
grind. 

“It is high time for you and for 
me to make clear that we are not 
plowing under cotton this year, that 
we did not plow it under in 1934, 
and that we only plowed some of it 
under in 1933 because the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act was passed 


| after a huge crop of cotton was al- 


ready in the ground. 

“It is high time for us to repeat 
on every occasion that we have not 
wastefully destroyed food in any 
form.” 

President Roosevelt added: 

“It is a good omen for govern- 
ment, for business, for bankers and 
for the city dwellers that the na- 
tion's farmers are becoming articu- 
late and that they know whereof 
they speak.” 


WHY DID FARMERS GATHER? 


Hardly had President Roosevelt 
addressed the farmers than mem- 
bers of Congress from the Eastern 
part of the country were question- 
ing the inspiration that lay back of 
the farm gathering. 

But the visiting farmers, protest- 
ing that they had made the trip on 
funds contributed by county-wide 
meetings of farmers, saw their gath- 
ering stir up more interest and con- 
troversy than the more pretentious 
gathering of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, which, 
a week before, had attacked the 
New Deal that they now defended. 
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Better Zacte -Because its a blend of only costlier straight whiskies 


—— 


Better ‘laste — 


Golden Wedding knows every- 
body and everybody knows 
Golden Wedding.“ It’s ALL whis- 
key”—a Schenley Blend of 
COSTLIER STRAIGHT WHISKIES 
only. That’s why you can be 
proud to serve it right from the 
bottle—no need to mix your 
drinks in the kitchen. You pay 
a few cents more for Golden 
Wedding—but it never needs 


an apology. 
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It’s the tobacco that counts, and there are no 


finer tobaccos than those used in Luckies 
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A SCRAMBLED Washington scene. 
” Hectic period at hand. 
* ~ 7 
Pump priming comes into its own 
under new name. Bonus would add to 
spending. 
* ~ - 
President expects enactment of his full 


program before Congress goes home. 
7 ~~ - 


Uncertainty in Capital 


Future of New Deal Agencies 
At Stake; Congressional Battles 


| OOK for a mad scramble in Washington until 

. Congress leaves. 

That means sometime in July, as now judged 
by New Deal leaders. Mr. Roosevelt can make 
it later if he insists upon all his plans. Five 
Supreme Court justices could make it earlier by 
holding that the Federal Government already 
is exceeding its power. 

Members of Congress are fighting among them- 
selves and with the President. Feelings run 
higher than at any time since the New Deal took 
office. 

President Roosevelt prepares to fight by back- 
ing away from business men and bankers and 
toward the left. This move, his advisers say, 
will persist with few interruptions through the 
next eighteen months. They claim that it is 
forced by lack of sympathetic cooperation. 

But whatever Congress does, or the Presiden’ 
does, justices of the Supreme Court hold the faie 
of NRA, AAA, TVA, NLRB, and other Federal 
agencies. 

That adds to uncertainty, causes irritation, and 


—Wide World 
THE SMILE OF VICTORY 
Despite strong opposition, Senator Robert F. 
Wagner succeeds in obtaining a favorable 
vote in the Upper House of Congress on his 
Labor Relations bill. 


present 





is an important factor behind the 
scramble. 

Senators threaten further complications. By 
fighting the President on extension of NRA, they 
raise doubts about its future. If the Blue Eagie 
dies June 16, then powers of the Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, the Federal Alcohol Control 
Authority, the Oil Administration, and a dozen 
or so other agencies go with it. 


BUSINESS SITUATION , 

What of business in the face of that unsettled 
situation? 

Better than the optimistic among Federal offi- 
cials had expected. Trade continues to resist 
what most Government forecasters had expected 
would be a rather sharp decline. 

President Roosevelt still is convinced that the 
foundation now is laid for a prolonged recovery 
movement that will set in this Fall. 

The present scramble he accepts as a passing 
phase. 


Shall Blue Eagle Die? 


Conflicting Views, in Congress and 
Out, On Value of the NRA 


i THE BLUE EAGLE should die—What then? 
“Good riddance,” in effect says Herbert 
Hoover, former President. 

“Codes,” he says, “are retarding recovery * * * 
We cannot build a nation’s economy on a funda- 
mental error.” 

“Chaos would follow,” says Donald Richberg, 
chairman of NIRB. “We would go back to the 
old wrecking program.” 


CONGRESS DIVIDED 


The Senate inclines ‘to Mr. Hoover’s view. It 
has voted a nine-month extension of NRA. This, 
Mr. Richberg asserts, is the same as voting death. 

The House inclines to Mr. Richberg’s view. It 
is preparing to vote two more years of Blue Eagle 
life. 

Holding the scales: The Supreme Court. 

Will it establish the legality of NIRA as now in 
effect? Even leading New Dealers doubt that. 
Will it decide that Congress delegated too much 
of its own authority to the President? New Deal 
leaders hope so, because then they think new 
legislation will remedy the matter. 

Will it decide that NRA cannot apply to manu- 
facturing and can affect only industries directly 
in interstate commerce? If so, then not only 


IAAT A STATON TANT 


New Deal Policies at Stake in Congress and Courts. Possible Substitutes For 
+ NRA. A New Burst of Pump Priming. The Legislative Outlook + 


THEIR VIEWS ARE IN THE NEWS 


Underwood & Underwood 


The Administration's proposed Banking Act of 1935 produces a controversial storm as hearings on the measure continue before a Senate Com- 


mittee. 


Included among the financial experts and bankers who testified on the measure this week were (left to right): Winthrop W. Aldrich, chair- 


man of the Chase National Bank of New York; Thomas K. Smith, a vice president of the American Bankers’ Association; Edward E, Brown, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chicago; and Marriner S. Eccles, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 


NRA but many other New Deal creations face an 
uncertain existence. , 


THE BASIC ISSUE 

But what, in a few words, is the underlying 
issue? Just this: 

Should industry be permitted to forget the 
anti-trust laws, and to establish a measure of 
control over production, prices and trade prac- 
tices in return for an agreement to make con- 
cessions to labor concerning minimum wages, 
maximum hours, and collective bargaining? 

Or should industry be forced to compete under 
the whip of threatened Government prosecution 
through anti-trust laws, with labor told to fight 
for what it can get? That situation prevailed 
prior to NRA. 

The first, or NRA alternative, raises the ques- 
tion whether industry, by cooperating, will make 
the price adjustments that simply must be made 
to establish a sound basis for recovery. The non- 
partisan Brookings Institution, after a long study 
of NRA operations, concludes that it will not. 

The second, or anti-trust alternative, raises 
the question whether industry, faced with revived 
anti-trust laws, will compete intensively enough 
to force the needed price and wage adjustments 
that are a prelude to normal recovery. New Deal 
economists, through elaborate studies, have fig- 
ures that, they say, show how industry avoids 
those adjustments by controlling production and 
prices outside the laws against trusts. 


PRICE TROUBLES 


Their argument is that anti-trust laws were on 
the statute books for 40 years without blocking 
the growth of monopoly. They also argue that 
industry during the depression avoided price ad- 
justments by plowing workers out into the streets, 
thus cutting production so that prices could be 
held up. 

Revealed by that dilemma is the admitted 
crux of the industrial problem facing the country 
today. It sounds technical and unimportant, but 
offers the problem that baffles officials. 

President Roosevelt has argued that the prob- 
lem can be solved by raising prices. His thought 
was that prices badly out of balance on the de- 
clining side would bound upward under New Deal 
policies while prices which held up during the 
depression would remain stationary. But the 
economists report that most industrial prices 
have pretty much gone up together, continuing 
the lack of balance. 

What next? 


More Pump Priming 


Two Billions for Veterans May Be 
Added to Work-relief Outlay 


UMP priming, as a word, is out of the New 
Deal vocabulary. But pump priming, as a re- 
covery technique, verges on its greatest trial. 

Strangely, the depression’s most ambitious 
pump priming venture occurred, not under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, but during the administration of 
President Hoover. 

It came in 1931 with the casi payment of the 
first half of the soldiers’ bonus. Nearly $2,000,- 
000,000 was paid out on loans in a shorter time 
than $1,000,000,000 was paid under CWA, the 
New Deal’s biggest priming venture, or than 
$1,500,000,000 is being paid under PWA, its most 
hopeful experiment in spending. 

Now, however, all past records may be oreken. 

Voting of the soldiers’ bonus at this time would 
involve the early payment of $2,100,000,000. 


EFFECTS OF SPENDING 


That payment would come just about the time 
that the new $4,000,000,000 work program is 
swinging into line. It would come on top of the 
continued spending on regular puvile works, not 
a part of Federal work relief. 

What was the effect of the greatest of the de- 
pression’s pulap-priming efforts? 

Government records show that along with pay- 


sn 


ments to veierans in the first half of 1931 went 
an upward trend in retail trade «nd industrial 
production. Automobile increased, mer- 
chants reported better business. 


sales 


The Federai Reserve index on department store 
sales for December, 1930, was 94. It rose to 106 
in March. Industrial production in the same 
period advanced about 3 points. 


But by July, all of this gain had been lost and 
the trend again was downward. ‘rhe shot in the 
arm had lasted less than six monihs. It had ar- 
rested a previously declining tendency. 

What of CWA? 


That pump-priming venture was started at the 
close of 1933 when industry went into a bad 
slump following its pre-code advance. Spending 
started in November and continued until the fol- 
lowing April. The drop in trade was halted and 
turned into a spring advance, but that advance 
collapsed in May, 1934, and the sl:mp continued 
through the summer. 

Again the pick-up continued only as long as 
large amounts of Government money flowed out 


PRESENT EXPECTATIONS 


What now is the expected result? 

Advocates of the bonus payment say the pres- 
ent situation is different. Where the country 
was in a period of deflation during the first bonus 
payment, it now is moving in the direction of in- 
flation. Spending of bonus mongy would give a 
stronger fillip than before, they argue. 

Work relief sponsors say the same thing of the 
new work-relief program. President Roosevelt 
expresses full confidence that the country verges 
on a definite recovery. 

But his figuring is without the bonus payment. 
With it the boost would be expected to prove 
even more vigorous. 

What the eventual effect would be is some- 
thing else again, on which economists in the Gov- 
ernment differ widely. 

Some of them think that a dose of. printing 
press money merely would cause a flurry in re- 
tail trade and then would be forgotten, without 
any permanent effect. 

Others think that the use of printing press 
money on one occasion would do two things of 
vital effect. First, that it would frighten peop!e 
with money, causing them to run into goods. 
Second, that it would whet the appetite of in- 
flationists for more. 


--Harris & Ewing 
FIGHT OVER JAP IMPORTS 

Appearing before the Tariff Commission in 
answer to protests from domestic manufac- 
turers that imports of cotton textiles from 
Japan are flooding the American market, are 
a group of Japanese importers, and their at- 
torney (with hand on knee), William C. Cul- | 
bertson, former United States Ambassador to 

Chile. | 








Wanted: A Coordinator 


Mr. Richberg Plans to Leave 
Burdensome New Deal Job 


)PEN: Job of New Deal Coordinator. 

Donald Richberg, latest occupant, planning to 
leave Government service around July 1. 

The life of coordinator, assistant President and 
Presidential adviser is a hard one in these times, 

Proof came early in the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. The President was leaving for his first va- 
cation. Bernard M. Baruch came to town in his 
absence and the story was published that Mr. 
Baruch would serve as “Acting President” in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s absence. This story was without Mr. 
Baruch’s knowledge, but he quickly disclaimed it 
by leaving the city. 

Prof. Raymond Moley topped the list of Presi- 
dential advisers. Sent abroad to speak for the 
President he stepped on the toes of Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State. Mr. Hull still is Secretary of 
State. Mr. Moley not long afterward left the 
Government service. 

Frank C. Walker came on the New Deal scene 
as its first “coordinator”. Coordinating: strong 
and rugged individualists among New Dealers 
proved a burdensome task. Mr. Walker with- 
drew to return now to lend a hand in the $4,- 
000,000,000 work-relief program. 

Donald R. Richberg followed Mr. Walker. He 
came into service imbued with powers second 
only to those of the President. His first predic- 
tion was that his own head would roll. That 
venture into prophecy now is expected to be real- 
ized. 

Mr. Richberg announces that he plans to re- 
turn to private law business by July 1. He had 
trod on the toes of organized labor, and had of- 
fended certain members of Congress. 

Power, in Government, often is fleeting, as the 
record discloses. 


Legislative Outlook 


NRA Extension, Age Pensions, 
Banking, Other Bills Slated to Pass 


BEFORE CONGRESS goes home—after the 
lobbying has come and gone—it now is ex- 
pected by its leaders to do the following things: 
Extend NRA in workable form for a period 
ranging from nine months to two years. Enough 
changes will be made in the present phraseology 
to require a new Supreme Court test regardless 
of the outcome of the pending one. 

Provide for a national system of compulsory 
old-age pensions and unemployment insurance. 

Enact a bill for the regulation of utility hold- 
ing companies, with the question of their even- 
tual abolition left to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Enact a plan providing for a permanent $5,000 
limit on guaranteed bank deposits and for a 
larger measure of Government control over the 
country’s credit, a control now heid by private 
bankers through the Federal Reserve System. 

Extend to AAA broader and more specific pow- 
ers over the marketing of farm products. 

Provide for some form of regulation of inter- 
state trucking business. : 

Enact a plan for a separate national labor 
board with power to enforce its decisions in dis- 
putes growing out of collective bargaining. 

When Congress does that—if it does—it will 
have enacted the full program of legislation in 
which President Roosevelt is interested. Re- 
cently the Senate has showed a disposition to 
speed up its machinery, and if that disposition 
persists the President’s program is in line for en- 
actment. 

The most threatening present situation, aside 
from the printing press soldiers’ bonus, is that 
raised by differences between the House and 
Senate over a further grant of life to NRA. If 
these two situations are ironed out the rest of 
the program can be speeded. 


A Threefold Advance 


In Power Control 


More Power Voted to TVA; Hold- 
ing Company Bill Moves On 


ON THREE FRONTS the battle line of public 
power advocates moves forward 

In the Senate, friends of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority carried to victory last week a measure 
for clarifying and enlarging its powers. 

Quick action was foreshadowed in the Senate 
on the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill for limitation of 
the role of holding companies in the utility in- 
dustry as the committee in charge of the bill re- 
ported it favorably with slight changes. 

Finally, the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, created on May 11, announced its prepara- 
tions for spending 100 million dollars for ex- 
tension of electric service to farms. 

The TVA bill, which had been delayed the 
previous week by a filibuster, was passed in the 
Senate by 56 votes to 19. 


A GRANT OF POWER 

Its primary purpose is to release the Corpora- 
tion from a Federal District Court injunction pro- 
Aibiting it from selling electricity in competition 
with private utilities. In marketing current, the 
TVA was declared by the court to exceed the au- 
thority granted it by Congress. The new meas- 
ure grants such authority explicitly. 

Another provision increases the TVA’s bond 
issuing authority from 50 to 100 million dollars 
and limits the period within which such bonds 
must be sold to five years. 

The region of the TVA’s operations was ex- 
tended northward to include the Cumberland 
Valley and it was given authority to manufac- 
ture chemicals for destroying noxious weeds 
For making the TVA’s power activities a more 
accurate “yardstick”, the measure directs it to 
make its accounting procedure conform to the 
practice approved by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for utility companies. 


OPERATIONS DEFENDED 

In defending the operations of the TVA, Sena- 
tor Norris announced that, although the law re- 
quires it to pay a tax to States in which it 
markets power to an amount of 5 per cent of 
gross sales, the Corporation actually pays 1214 
per cent, the intention being to equalize its 
tax burden with that of private utilities so that 
its rates may be fairly comparable with theirs. 


He called attention also to the first. financial 
statement of the electricity department of the 
City of Tupelo, Miss., which distributes TVA cur- 
rent under a standard TVA contract. The year’s 
operations showed a profit of $21,700 after all 
expenses, including depreciation, return on the 
city’s investment and taxes. 


HOLDING COMPANIES 

In reporting to the Senate the Holding Com- 
pany Bill, the committee in charge asserted that 
the bill was not a “death sentence” for holding 
companies. “It is simply,” said the committee, 
“a requirement that within a maximum of seven 
utility holding companies now existing, 
with certain exceptions, must do one of two 
things: One is to become investment trusts by 
divesting themselves of control of more than 10 
per cent of the voting stock of operating corpo- 
rations. The other is to exchange holdings with 
other companies or otherwise adjust their secur- 
ities so that each will control not more than one 
single system of operating companies.” 

Adoption of the bill, it was said, would break 
up unwieldy concentration of financial power and 
bring savings to consumers. 

Meanwhile a new Government agency appears 
on the scene whose actions bid fair to have an 
important bearing on the utility industry. This 
is the Rural Electrification Administration, 
headed by Morris L. Cooke, member of the Na- 
tional Power Policy Committee. 


POWER FOR FARMS 

The task of this agency, as stated above, is to 
spend 100 million dollars of work-relief funds in 
introducing electric service to farms. Approxi- 
mately 720,000 farm homes now are served by 
central stations, 11 per cent of the total. 

Mr. Cooke announces that preference will be 
given to service from private companies. Loans 
will be offered to them for extending their lines 
in rural sections, it being understood that rates 
will be as low as possible. 

Surveys already have been completed by pri- 
vate companies for extension of lines to about 
1,000,000 farms, more than doubling rural power 
facilities. Loans would be made to farmers also 
for buying appliances. 


ALTERNATE POLICIES 

Alternate to cooperatoin with private utilities 
or already existing municipal systems, Mr. Cooke 
contemplates three other methods. They are: 

1—Lending money to State, power district, and 
municipal agencies for constructing their own 
systems. 

2.—Financing farm cooperatives after the model 
of the TVA’s arrangement with various rural 
groups, the power to be purchased from exist- 
ing plants. 

3.—Government construction and operation of 
complete power systems. 

Mr. Cooke sees in this program an opportunity 
for a large increase in the demand for electricity 
and for electrical appliances, thereby improving 
the business of private utility companies and in- 
creasing manufacturing activity. 

At the same time the prospects are consideerd 
excellent for salvaging for the Government a 
large part of the outlay of work-relief funds in- 
vested in the projects. 
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s Management: Its Duty to Protect 
Stockholders Against Unwise Laws — — 


eae 





A Plea for Stronger Leadership Against 


Policies That Retard Recovery 


‘>and Cause 


More Unemployment 





By E. F. HUTTON 
Chairman, General Foods Corporation 


MANAGEMENT has in the past 
and is today consistent in giv- 
ing a pro forma account of its stew- 
ardship to its stockholders. Beyond 
that the voice of management in re- 
spect of its Government obligations 
is one of silence. It is possible that 
this responsibility stops here? 
Management must take more in- 
terest in its Government obligation. 
Management has not been actively 
interested in legislation which af- 
fects the earnings of their properties 


hich properties belong to their 
stockholders Management is the 
servant of its stockholders, paid by 


them to operate their companies 
Any type of legislation which in- 
terferes with the activities of indus- 
try automatically stops the employ- 
ment of labor. What interest has 
management taken in this type of 
legislation? None that 1 know of. 





WELCOME SPRING 





You'll now find Spring at its delightful 
best here at The Dennis, with sun, sea 
and air conspiring to bring you health and 
happiness. In the hotel concerts and spe- 
«a1 entertainments are planned for your 
earure. avemented by gala events on 
the City’s calendar: 
May 25 


Relay Carnival . 
. May 31-June 1 


Flower and G arden Show 


strated folder 


HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Wolter J. Buzby, Inc. 


On the Boardwalk 
3 sqs. from Union Term. & Auditorium 
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IN PHILADELPHIA 








The Bellevue levels distances 
to theatres—shops—and social 
and business schedules . 
And when you come, Dinner 
and Supper Dancing in the 
Club Stratford in the Palm 
Room, of course, and perhaps 
appointments to be kept in the 
Cocktail Room, or in the 
Mandarin Grill. 
Rates as low as $3.50 
VUE STRATFORD 
BELEV UE STI ATFORD 
BOOKING OFFICES are maintaineé 
in New York, 11 West 42nd. Street, 


Longacre 5-4500; Pittsburgh, Stand- 
ard Life 3idg., Court 1488 











If management had been interested 
in Government and had supported 
Congressmen and Senators in re- 
spect to proper legislation we would 
not be where we are today. 


NEED OF LEADERSHIP 

Management from now on must 
assume a bigger and deeper obliga- 
tion. Management must give leader- 
ship. Management should not ex- 
pect the men and women who work 
in the plants, or the small stock- 
holders to affect such leadership. 
This is its definite obligation and in 
this particular instance it must be 
exercised courageously and con- 
structively with an attitude of de- 
fense for the institutions of this 
country. 

Management should give attention 
to vital issues that arise from time 
to time and express with courage 
and precision its conviction to Fed- 
eral legislators and administrators 
who are entitled to such cooperation 
from industry. 

Every President wants con- 
structive criticism. He wants to 
know the opinion of thinking peo- 
ple because he wants to give to the 
people who have elected him the 
best. administration he possibly can. 

This becomes impossible if man- 
agement is going to assume a silent 
attitude on these vital questions. 

Never before in the history of 
America has any President had the 
patriotic endorsement that Mr. 
Roosevelt has had during the first 
year and a half of his term. No 
one can contradict that statement. 
During that time we watched the 
development of the pronounced so- 
cialistic tendencies which were 
promulgated. 

By the platform of silence, which 
has been taken by industrial leader- 
ship, the business activities of this 
country of all types have been 
judged guilty as a result of the at- 
tacks which have been made by the 
radicals, the demagogues and the 
agitators. Their words have car- 
ried conviction through the coun- 
try into the hinterlands. These men 
do not assume any responsibility 
for the correctness of their state- 
ments. Yet, business has no plat- 
form of defense. 


FACTS AVAILABLE 


There are sufficient facts on the 
desks of the business men if cour- 
ageously expressed and disseminated 
into the hinterlands which would 
quickly offset the voices of these 
demagogues who are hooting their 
communistic theories like the owls 
among the ruins of the world. They 
offer nothing constructive but at- 
tempt to tear down so that they per- 
haps can find a place in the sun for 
their own political advantage. 


PROFIT AND LOSS SYSTEM 


We have in this country three sys- 
tems: Check and balance; trial and 
error; and the profit and loss sys- 
tem, the latter being referred to con- 
stantly by writers as the profit sys- 
tem giving the impression through 

















MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 
LOW SUMMER FARES... DINING CAR 
MEALS AS LOW AS 50c .. . LOGAN PASS 
DETOUR THRU THE HEART OF GLACIER PARK 
(Transportation, Meals 


and Lodging) ONLY $15.50 


| a 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





via SCENIC GLACIER PARK ROUTE TO SPOKANE, SEATTLE, 


TACOMA, PORTLAND, OTHER NORTHWEST CITIES 
and WATIONAL PARKS, ALASKA, CALIFORNIA 
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VACATION BARGAINS @ We offer All-expense Tours from 


the cheapest to the best and ¢ell you exactly what you y 

will get for r money. See your local railway ticket t y) x 
agent or travel bureau, or write M. M. HUBBERT, (+) AJ 
GENERAL EASTERN PASSENGER AGENT, GREAT a&rywe 


NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
48TH STREET, 


595 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 
NEW YORK CITY. 








the land that every business is rep- 
resentative of the profit system. 

There isn’t any such system in this 
country. It is the profit and loss 
system and every business man of 
experience will tell you there are 
plenty of losses in business. 

It has been this profit and loss 
system which has made our country. 
If some improper abuses have in- 
vaded this system let- us correct 
those abuses, but don’t tear down 
the institutions by substituting an- 
other system wherein the profit sys- 
tem so-called is questioned. 

There are those today who would 
like to see the abolition of the 
powers of the Supreme Court to 
question the constitutionality of 
legislation enacted by Congress. 
This is amazing. 

Let us make our stand now. Later 
it may be too late. Let us make our 
voice heard with consiructive pro- 
posals and criticize courageously 
the instrumentalities which are ob- 
structing recovery. 

This country of ours is a heritage 
representative of free speech, free 
press, equality of opportunity and 
everyone enjoys the right of their 
pursuit of happiness. 

This heritage was handed down 





THE MARCH OF THE “ALPHABETS 


AAAWABticultural Adjustment 

Administration. Encour- 
aged by march of 4,500 farmers on 
Washington to express support for 
Government farm program. Denies 
that Government agents had any- 
thing to do with demonstration. Set 
for vote May 27 on continued wheat 
control program. 


FCA—Farm Credit Administration. 
Emergency loans made 
available to Florida citrus growers. 


F¢ >” Piped ederal Communications 

Commission. Set June 6 for 
informal conference between repre- 
sentatives of communication com- 
panies, State commissions and FCC 
to consider a proposed set of tariff 
rules, “Tariff Circular No. 1.” 


to us by our forebears in just those 
words. They fought and made sac- 
rifices far beyond our knowledge 
and appreciation. It is up to the 
American citizen to defend that 
heritage. It is not ours to dissipate 
or to permit to be destroyed. 

As our forebears passed it to us 
we should in turn pass it down to 
posterity. Again I say, it is the ob- 
ligation of business men and lead- 
ers of business to solemnly fulfill 
their responsibility and it cannot be 
done on a platform of silence. 


FER A- Federal Emergency Re- 

lief Administration. An- 
nounces that a number of families 
and single persons on relief in ur- 
ban communities declined 1.4 per 
cent and expenditures decreased .7 
per cent beetween April and March. 
Illinois remains cut off from Fed- 
eral relief funds pending action of 
State legislature 


FHA -Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration. Amends regula- 
tions in order to permit building 
and loan association to have their 
loans insured by FHA without any 
substantial change in their custo- 
mary lending procedure. Announces 
that modernization credits, home 
mortgages and low-cost housing 
projects insured or committed under 
provisions of the National Housing 
Act amount to $101,540,571. 


NRA National Recovery Admin- 
istration. In midst of fight 
for life as Senate and House differ 


over plans to extend existence be- 
yond its second birthday, June 16. 
Receiving support from President 


Roosevelt for two years more of life. 

Senators vote to limit its extension 

to nine and one-half months. 

NI RB—Aational Labor Relations 
Board. Finds Federal Min- 


ing and Smelting Company of Wal- 
lace, Idaho, guilty of failure to bar- 
gain with its employes. The com- 
pany is said to have refused to dis- 


cuss “moot” questions with the 
union, chosen in election as bar- 
gaining agency, such “moot” ques- 


tions including hours and wages. 


PW A—Public Works Administra- 

tion. Completes final plans 
for decentralization. Announces 
$990,000 slum clearance project for 
Nashville, Tenn. Administrator 
Ickes turns over the task of acquir- 
ing land for the Williamsburg slum 
clearance project to the City of New 
York. Revokes 14 previously 
awarded non-Federal allotments 
totalling $3,219,900 


SCS—Soil Conservation Service. 

Survey shows that nearly 59 
per cent of Georgia and 30.6 per 
cent of South Carolina farm land is 
affected by erosion. 


SE( ‘—Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Revises rule on 
filing of confidential data. Reports 


registrations effective during April 
total $154,600,000. Issues new forms 
for the registration of securities of 
investment companies. 


SHD—Subsistence Homesteads Di- 
vision. Transferred from In- 


terior Department to the Resettle- 
ment Administration. 





TVA~Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Senate passes bill for giving 
Corporation explicit authority to 
sell electricity and extends region of 
operation northward to include the 
Cumberland Valley. Announcement 
made that TVA pays 121% per cent of 
gross receipts as State taxes so as to 
make its tax burden comparable 
with that of private utilities. 
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GRAND CANYON 


from the Air... 


Make your vacation this year memora- 
ble. See the magic spectacle of the Can- 
yon from the air. World travelers declare 
it without equal among the wonderful 
sights of the world. TWA offers you this 
gorgeous experience from the security 
of giant Douglas luxury planes. 
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The Big Demand of Truck Buyers Today is for Economy 





IT PAYS 3 WAYS 
TO BUY CHEVROLETS 









Today, when every wise buyer of trucks is 
particularly interested in getting dependable 
transportation at lowest cost, 
saving advantages of Chevrolet Trucks have a 
particularly strong appeal. 


truck buyer is discovering that it pays three 
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the money- 


Truck buyer after 


ways to buy Chevrolets. And truck buyer after 


truck buyer is deciding to take advantage of 


the big savings which Chevrolet offers. You, 





2. 


too, will get better haulage service at lower cost 
by buying a Chevrolet Truck because of these 
triple economies: 
1. Chevrolet Trucks sell at the 
world’s lowest prices. 
They use less gasoline and oil 
because they are powered by six- 
cylinder valve-in-head engines. 


3. They give longer, more depend- 


1)4-Ton Stake (157” wheelbase) 


able service because of the extra 


quality which Chevrolet builds 


into every part of its products. 


Visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer—this week, 


Have a thorough demonstration of the right 


Compare Chevrolet's low aetwvered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms. A General Motors Value 


at the world’s lowest prices! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Chevrolet Truck for your haulage needs. Buy 


a Chevrolet and get better truck performance 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 
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Labor: How Auto 
Strike Settlement 
Affects Both Sides 


Unions Have a Showdown 
With Automobile Labor 
Board: The Effect On 
Bargaining Policies 


BILATION REIGNED in labor 


circles as the news was flashed | 


on May 16 that the Senate had ap- 
proved the Labor Relations Bill to 
set up collective bargaining machin- 
ery in the form desired by the 
American Federation of Labor. (See 
article in adjoining column.) 

Meanwhile, organized labor’s drive 
against the Automobile Labor Board 
by use of the industrial weapon 
came to a halt, but with a measure 
of progress achieved 

At the beginning of the week, the 
balance hung even between wide- 
spread industrial warfare in the 
automobile industry and a return to 
peace and productivity. 

At the end of the week, the threat 
was over. In the Chevrolet plant at 
Toledo, Ohio, focus of the dispute 
that bade fair to tie up a large pro- 
pomion of the industry, wheels were 
humming day and night to make up 
for lost time. 

EFFECT ON AGREEMENT 

What had happened in the mean- 
time? Where did the settlement 
leave the parties to the controversy 
and what did the result presage for 
future labor relations in the indus- 
try? 

Briefly, the company proposed 
modified terms, which the American 
Federation of Labor union accepted 
by a vote of 732 to 385. 

Acceptance came only after a bit- 
ter struggle, in which “rank and file” 
union members, desiring a fight to 
the finish, were pitted against the 
more conservative leadership, which 
advised peace. In the course of the 
controversy, the union’s charter was 
temporarily revoked. Eventually the 


PUTTIN 


Tl’O LABOR goes the victory in the 
first test in Congress on the 
Labor Relations bill, the measure 


considered by the American Fed- | 


eration of Labor as the most essen- 
tial in its entire legislative program 
and against which employers are 
said to have waged the most deter- 
mined campaign ever fought by in- 
dustry over a proposal in Congress. 

The Senate approved the measure 
on May 16 by 63 to 12. 

This is the same Senate that 
two days before had voted to emascu- 
late the Recovery Act with its col- 
lective bargaining clause, Section 
7a. The Labor Relations bill covers 
the same ground as Section 7a. In 
addition it puts teeth into its pro- 
visions and goes a long way into new 
territory. 

Like Section 7a, it asserts the 
right of employes to bargain collec- 
tively and forbids discrimination 
and coercion on the part of em- 
ployers which might interfere with 
that right. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR LABOR 

Beyond this point the bill goes in 
the following important respect: 

1.—The obligations of employers 
under the Act are not limited by the 
circumstance of their having signed 
or being subject to codes of fair 
competition, as under the Recovery 
Act. The provisions of the bill 
would apply to all doing business: in 


| interstate commerce or conducting 


| operations 
| 


that: affect interstate 
commerce. 

2.—Employers are required specifi- 
cally to bargain with spokesmen for 
employes. The former measure con- 
fined itself to asserting the right of 


employes to bargain. There was no 


| effective machinery for legally en- 


| for all employes. 


insurgents agreed to abide by the | 


majority vote and pickets were dis- 
banded. 

Men returned to work with slight 
wage increases, pay and a half for 
over-time work, agreements to dis- 
cuss seniority rules established by 
the Automobile Labor Board, and an 
understanding that future contro- 
versies between the A. F. of L. and 
the company would be handled by 
the Department of Labor and not by 
the Automobile Labor Board. 
BARGAINING POLICIES 

The company successfully resisted 
the demand that bargaining should 
be exclusively with the union as 
spokesman for all the employes, but 
it consented to bargain with the un- 
ion as spokesman for its own mem- 
bers. 

This arrangement precludes bar- 


gaining exclusively with an agency | 
| When the Department of Justice is 


chosen by proportional representa- 
tion, such as would have been set 


| ing questions. 


forcing this right and no legislative 
declaration that employers should 
respect it. 

3.—The terms of collective bar- 
gaining are defined so as to make 
the spokesman for the majority of 
employes the bargaining agency 
The present law 
leaves this point indefinite. Many 
employers therefore insisted on bar- 
gaining with various groups, a prac- 
tice declared by labor and by most 
labor boards as an attempt to evade 
the duty of bargaining. 

4—A National Labor Realtions 
Board is set up, having semi-judicial 
powers over all collective bargain- 
Its authority would 
be shared by no other agency. 


POWER FOR NEW BOARD 
Under the Recovery Act as 
amended by Public Resolution 44, a 


| National Labor Relations Board was 
established to interpret the law. Its 


up by an election scheduled to take | 


place at the time the strike was 
called. A. F. of L. officials expressed 
an intention of renewing the strike 
if attempts were made by the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board to hold the elec- 


tion, and notified the Secretary of | 
| Board, and in many cases this body 


Labor to this effect. 

A similar election under this board 
was prevented at the Detroit plant 
of the Hupp Motor Co., where a 
strike was threatened if balloting 
were permitted. The-plant closed 
“for lack of materials” on the day 
the election was scheduled. 

Employes of the Hupp Motor Co., 
like those of the Nash and Stude- 
baker corporations, have bargained 
with the management through A. F. 
of L. unions. “The results have been 
highly satisfactory,” say union offi- 
cials. 


FIRST SHOW-DOWN 

So ends the first show-down on 
the bitter opposition of the A. F. of 
L. to the Automobile Labor Board’s 
policy of fusing into one bargaining 
agency the spokesmen for different 
groups. 

The Board itself has not at- 
tempted to enforce its authority. 
Its fortunes rest with the strength 
of the employers when the issue 
is joined with independent labor 
unions. 

In this case, that strength has 
not been sufficient to permit the 
Board to proceed with its plans. 
Conversely, the Board has not been 
abolished, as sought by the unions. 

To observers of the total labor 
situation, the strike brought evi- 
dence of a highly militant attitude 
on the part of a large body of auto- 
mobile workers—a body large 
enough to create a serious situation 
in an industry whose operations are 
dependent on an even flow of ma- 
terials from plant to plant. 

The controversy brought also the 
spectacle of the A. F. of L. leader- 
ship siding against “rank and file” 
members wishing to fight to the bit- 
ter end for the very objects which 
the Federation has made its own. 

The restraining influence of the 
leaders acquires significance from 
their belief that the Labor Relations 
Bill, approved already by the Sen- 
ate, would have the effect of winning 
through legislation all that the 
workers sought to obtain by the 
economic weapon. 

Jonn W. TayY.oa. 





| in the courts, as at present. 


powers of enforcement are virtu- 
ally nil when challenged by power- 
ful employers. 

In the first place, it can not sub- 
poena witnesses, hence its hearings 
have no standing in a court of law. 


asked to prosecute an alleged viola- 
tor of the law it is necessary to 
secure fresh evidence from thé be- 
ginning. 

In the second place, its alternate 
mode of enforcement, withdrawal of 
the Blue Eagle, is dependent on the 
decision of the NRA Administrative 


has been unwilling to act for rea- 
sons having nothing to do with 
the violations alleged. 

Finally, various other boards have 
been given jurisdiction over collec- 
tive bargaining cases, and their in- 
terpretations of its meaning have 
differed fundamentally from those 
of the NLRB. 

Under the new bill, all this would 
be changed. The Board would have 
power to order elections, and such 
orders would not be not reviewable 
No 


| other body would be given jurisdic- 
| tion over collective bargaining dis- 


| putes. 





would be legally valid and decisions 
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G TEETH IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The amendment was lost by a 
vote of 50 to 21. 

Keenly aware was Senator Wag- 
ner of the threat to the entire meas- 
ure which might come from an ad- 
verse ruling of the Supreme Court 
on its constitutionality. He there- 
fore set forth at considerable length 
the grounds on which he believed 
the proposed law would be declared 
valid. 

In the first place he denied the 





| 


bearing on this measure of the re- 
cent decision declaring invalid the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

The Court in that case decided 
that payment of pensions to re- 
tired rail workers could not be en- 
forced as a regulation of interstate 











machinery for peaceable settlement 


| of labor disputes is a distinct con- 


tribution toward the efficiency of 


| commerce and the operations that 


commerce, since such payment was 


held not to contribute toward effi- 
ciency of such commerce. 

In the matter of labor relations, 
however, he held that provision of 


| state commerce. 


feed commerce. 
CONTROL OF FACTORIES 

The second point considered was 
the extent of Congress’s power to 
regulate industry as affecting inter- 
A lower court de- 
cision in the Weirton case had ruled 
that manufacturing is not a part of 





| 
| 


interstate commerce, and so is be- 
yond the reach of Congress to regu- 
late. 

Senator Wagner attacked this de- 
cision on the ground that it was | 
based on earlier views of the Su- | 
preme Court and ignored those of 
more recent years. He cited de- 
cisions giving a much wider inter- 
pretation to Congressional power | 
over commerce, decisions handed | 
down, he said, in cases aimed at 


preventing workers’ attempts to 
better their economic conditions by 
collective action. 

On such precedents, holding that 
strikes burden interstate commerce, 
the Supreme Court would be con- 
strained, Senator Wagner held, to 
take an equally broad view in the 
matter of a law aimed at diminish- 
ing strikes by preventing unfair 
labor practices which incite them. 

The bill now goes to the House. 
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Evidence taken by the board | 


would stand unless reversed by the | 


courts. 


COMPANY UNIONS RESTRICTED 
5.—Employers are specifically for- 
bidden to aid or finance the organi- 
zation of employes. This is the pro- 
vision commonly referred to as the 
outlawry of “company unions.” 

Senator Wagner, the bill’s spon- 
sor, asserted in debate that this 
clause does not outlaw company 
unions, but merely company sup- 
ported unions. Those unions or- 
ganized by employes in a single 
plant without employer help would 
have unimpaired standing to qualify 
under the law as collective bar- 
gaining agencies. 

One sole amendment not spon- 
sored by the bill’s friends was pro- 
posed and voted on by the Senate. 
This was a provision forbidding co- 
ercion on employes from any source. 


| Its purpose was to prevent “undue” 


ee 


pressure from labor unions to in- 
duce non-members to join, or to 
take part in a strike. 

Senator Wagner strongly opposed 
the amendment, stating that its 
adoption would make the entire bill 
acceptable to the enemies of labor 
organizations, providing a means by 
which they might, through court 
injunctions, break the force of 
strikes. Furthermore, it was de- 
clared to be outside the scope of the 
bill, being a regulation of inter- 
employe relations only. 
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The United States News, 
Mr. Singer? 
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Mr. Bauer, we just know 


that it offers a rich 


market composed of thinking 


people with money 


to buy—people who are 
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in news of national affairs. 
Through The United 


States News, you can place 
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MONEY 





PEACE TALK is heard among the 

Generals participating in the 
world currency war. Its progress, as 
yet halting, is revealed by the fol- 
lowing: 

Leon Fraser, president of the Bank 
for International Settlements, at 
Basle, Switzerland: 

"It is clearer and clearer that no 
fundamental and durable recovery 
ean be hoped for unless and until a 
general stabilization of at least the 
leading currencies has been brought 
about.” 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States: 

“The world should know that, 
when it is ready to seek foreign ex- 
change stabilization, Washington 
will not be an obstacle * * * We are 


+ 


not unwilling to stabilize * * * We | 


revalued our currency no more than 
was necessary and we can go either 
way. Our hands are untied.” 

Mr. Fraser again: 

*Burope has had erroneous ideas 
about the American position, and 


Mr. Morgenthau’s speech clears the | 


air and places the responsibility for 
the delay where it properly belongs; 


namely, the government of Great | 


Britain.” 
A BRITISH VIEW 

Neville Chamberlain, chancellor of 
the British exchequer: 

“All I can say is that stabilization 
is one of our ultimate objectives. We 
are now watching, and shall con- 
tinue to watch, the situation with a 
view to taking action at any time 
that it seems to us the action is 


PEACE TALK 


Possibility of General Return to the 


+ 


Gold Standard; The Plan Fora ‘Supreme | 
Court’ to Control Credit 


likely to bring about useful results.” 

The meaning of this talk? 

First, that the world money battle 
is profiting nobody and soon may 
end in a truce pending a new world 
economic conference. Such is the 
private official comment. 

Second, that the United States no 


longer talks of a “commodity dollar” | 


or a “managed currency’—both 
widely used terms little more than 
a year ago—and now talks stabiliza- 
tion. Stabilization, as understood 
by most officials, means a return to 
the international gold standard. 
That is the standard this country 
left in 1933. 

Third, that France, Holland and 
Switzerland, hanging precariously 


to gold, may be forced to let go | 


their hold before long, opening the 
way to added world money troubles. 
Talk of stabilization may be pre- 
liminary to action when the last 
nations break from gold, or it may 
be a prelude to action designed to 
save them from leaving gold. 
x ner 


STABLE MONEY AND TRADE 
But what is stabiilzation? 
It involves the fixing of a definite 


British pounds, French francs, Ger- 
man marks, Italian lira, and other 
moneys, so the traders can know 
that they will be entitled to payment 
of gold or its equivalent when mak- 
ing deals with foreign customers. 


IN THE WORLD CURRENCY WAR 








Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary 
the Treasury, has offered this idea 
to the Senate, under questioning by 
Senators. 

He would have Congress create an 
independent board, comparable in 
power and prestige to the Supreme 
Court, and charged with control 
over the nation’s credit. His sug- 
gestion came May 17 in comment 
before the subcommittee on bank- 
ing dealing with the administration 


| banking bill. 


It removes currency as a weapon, | 


along with tariffs and quotas, in 
fighting trade battles. 


But, of stabilization, World Banker 


Fraser said: 

“It must be understood that, if a 
policy of extreme economic nation- 
alism is to be followed, it is doubt- 
ful if any stabilization program will 
work successfully in the long run.” 

He means that, if the currency 
war is ended, then so must be the 
tariff war and the quota restriction 
war. Otherwise, a renewal of the 
currency battle would be forced. 

Stabilization, however, would, in 
any event, be accepted as the first 
step toward world economic peace. 
It would represent a reversal of 
policies in the New Deal as well as 
in most of the other governments 
of the world. 

xk 


A SUPREME MONEY COURT 


Suggested: A United States Su- 


value in gold of American dollars preme Money Court. 
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THE TRUTH 


About Prices of Utility Stocks 
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By july 1932 the depression had touched bottom, and had dragged with 
it the prices of both utility and industrial securities. But since that time 
there has been substantial recovery. Prices of 30 industrial stocks have risen 


more than 100%. 


Utility stocks, however, have failed utterly to enjoy any recovery, and 
instead were 20% Jewer last March than they were at the depth of the depres 
sion in 1932. These figures are based upon the Dow-Jones averages, which 
have long been regarded as authoritative by financial and other business men. 


Utility stocks began their present steep decline shortly after the Tennessee 
Valley Authosity Act was passed in 1933. Since then electric and gas utility 
companies have been refused a share in the recovery that is being enjoyed 
by other industries, even though they helped to make that recovery possible 
by paying $300,000,000 in taxes im 1934. 


They have been loaded with an excessive burden of taxation. Their rates 
have been forced down, depriving them of revenuc. The government has en- 


This bill is designed to vest con- 
trol of the nation’s bank credit in 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Both the Eccles plan and the 
Morgenthau plan would involve a 
change in the center of credit con- 
trol from private banks to the gov- 
ernment. 

Controversy over the whole plan 
is growing sharper. 

Before Mr. Morgenthau appeared 
to give his views, several of the 


| 
| 


| 


nation’s leading bankers appeared to | 


voice their objections to the pro- 


| gram of centralized credit control 


now being considered by Congress. 


The House of Representatives al- | 
ready has voted to vest increased | 


powers in the Federal Reserve 
Board. 
~* 

BANK DEALINGS IN BONDS 

The specific point causing the 
sharpest clashes of opinion involves 
the proposed grant of power to the 
Reserve Board to compel private 
banks to buy government bonds. 

At issue is this question: If at 
any time the Federal credit seems 
in danger and banks hesitate to 
purchase more government bonds 


or seek to unload those that they 


| hold, should the government have 


power to stop that sale or to force 
private banks to use their deposits 
to purchase more government 
bonds? 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
asked substantially that same ques- 
tion. Mr. Morgenthau replied that 
such power should be vested in an 
independent public body, like the 
Supreme Court. He would have the 
reserve banks owned by the Gov- 
ernment and managed by a board 
that was independent of both pol- 
itics and private interests 

This particular point is at the 
heart of the controversy oyer the 
banking bill. 

Said Winthrop W. Aldrich, chair- 
man of New York's Chase National 
Bank, in appearing against the bill: 

“The machinery thus provided in 
the bill corresponds closely with the 
machinery which was utilized at the 
time of the German inflation and 


Reducing the Nation’s Roll 
Of Banks in Receivership! 


Four more national banks were 
restored to solvency in April, while 
receivers were appointed for two 
others ,.that closed voluntarily. 
reports J. F. T. O'Connor, Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

With the final winding up of the 
affairs of 13 national banks, the 
total number in receivership was 
reduced to 1,524 on April 30. 





couraged municipalities to build power 
plants and has itself fostered huge 
power projects, to drive existing com- 
panies ave of business. The fall in 
prices of utility securities, whjle the 
prices of other securities were rising, 
is the result. 


QPPOSE WHEELER-RAYBURN BILL 


New comes the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Bill, whose purpose is to complete 
the rvin of utility investors to which 
government attacks have so contrib- 
uted. The bill will wipe out practi- 
cally all ytility holding companies, 
and put about 91° of all local electric 
companies under stifling bureaucratic 
control from Washington. Ali utility 
investors, utility customers, and tax- 
payers generally should protest to 
their Senators and Representatives 
against this unnecessary destruction 
of property. Insist that your Con- 
gressmen assure you they will vote 
ageainet this bill. 
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An Elderly Couple 
Write a Letéer to Their Senator 


Daan Sin: 

I am writitg you to vigorously protest against 
tne proposed legislation of the Public Utilicy Act 
of 1935, which will wreck private investments, 
in addition to allowing the domination of the 
electrical industry by political agencies. 


We are an elderly couple, well-advanced in * 


years, my husband at this very moment is too 
critically ill to sign this leteer. We have struggled 
all our lives, denied ourselves many things, 30 
we would not become a burden to the public in 
our last years. 


W hac few small investments we have lefe are 
public utility stocks, aod if these are swept away 
by this vicious legislation, we have only two 
choices lefe us, one is a dole from the Govern- 
ment and the other is suicide 


The small investor as usual will be the one to 
suffer if the proposed bill is passed and put into 
effect. 

As American citizens, we ask you to please te!! 
us what possible reason can there be for support- 
ing this bill, and ask you to please do everything 
in your power to prevent its passage. 


Very truly yours, 





Eagt Lansdowne, Pa. 


(This leider was written bs on imcestor im the 
Associaled System.) 








ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 











In 2 more leisurely day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 
John Hancock. ... Today parking 
space is hard to find outside the Com- 
pany’s huge modern structure in up- 
town Boston. ... But its character 
remains unchanged. As in 1863, the 
name John Hancock stands for se- 
curity, soundness, dependability. 














LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. Massacnusirs 

































Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
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So | 


the French inflation with most se- 

rious consequences to business life 

and the welfare of the peopie.” 
Marriner 8. Eccles, governor of the 


Federal Reserve System, and backer | 
of the bank plan before Congress, | 


argues that this plan, if put into ef- 
fect, would not open the door to in- 
flation. Rather, he contends, it 
would furnish the Reserve Board 
with means of controlling inflation 
if it should gain headway. He sees 
the present possibility of huge credit 
inflation based on the unprecedented 
excess reserves now held by banks. 

To prevent such potential infla- 
tion from being realized, Governor 
Eccles -_proposes to give the Reserve 
Board power to raise reserve re- 
quirements. 


Edwin W. Kemmerer, Princeton 


professor and monetary authority, 


argued before the committee that | 


another feature of the present bill, 


broadening the type of assets that a | 
bank might rediscount to obtain | 


cash from Federal Reserye Banks, 
actually would level down the value 
of its assets and weaken the security 
back of bank’ deposits. 

xe 


BONUS AND INFLATION 

All of these arguments concerned 
credit expansion. 

While they were going on, Con- 
gress was wrapped up in its first 
venture into a plan for printing 
press money, or currency expansion. 

All of the persuasive power of 
President Roosevelt was being 
brought into play to stop this move. | 

Congress wants to pay the sol- 


| 
} 


diers’ bonus in two billion dollars’ 
worth of printing press money, 
More than two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
are reported ready to vote te over- 
ride a Presidential veto and rfe- 
assert their willingness to start up 
the presses. Nearly two-thirds of 
the nation’s Senators are prepared 
to do the same thing, according te 
bonus advocates. 

Mr. Roosevelt now feels impelled 
to go before Congress in person to 
argue against that course. 

Why? 

Because he sees, in the breakdewn 
of the barrier between borrowed 
money and printing press money, 
as opening the path to printing press 
inflation. That path, he insists, he 
is determined to avoid. 

















* just what buyers of low-priced trucks have been look- 
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ing forl A big, husky Reo 112 Ton SPEEDWAGON—Tfully = 
protected by Reo’s GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE—yet, 

amazingly priced at $535, factory. Typical Reo quality Sensationally ‘ememees 
throughout including: Powerful 6-cylinder Reo - built $ 3 5 CHASSIS 


Silver Crown truck engine; Hydraulic brakes; Correct 
load distribution; Maximum loading space; Full-fleat- 
ing axie; Modern streamline design. Reduce your own 
trucking costs with this great new Reo. Compare its 
specifications with any truck you now have in mind. 
Get full details from your nearest Reo dedler today. 





Reo Speedwagons and Trucks 
te 4-6 tons including Tractor-Tr 
es. Prices from up, chassis f. o. 
Lansing, plus tax. Special equipment extra. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


F. 0,8. LANSING 

TAX AND DUAL WHEELS EXTRA 
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REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY wiciican 
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OUTSTANDING 


Grocery Products 


KA RO The Nation’s Favorite Table Syrup 
[| N IT “The Bathway to a Soft Smooth Skin” 

A RGO The Household By-Word for Corn Starch 
K R F -M FL America’s Fastest Selling Dessert 


America’s Finest Oil for Salads 
Frying and Shortening 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 

ment gives force to public opinior, it is essen- 

tal that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ° 


ff 
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“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will - 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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For generations, American labor has been a vol- 
untary movement free from governmental influence, 
interference, or dictation. 

If the Wagner bill, just adopted by an overwhelming 
vote of the Senate, should be passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives without change, American labor will find it- 
self completely under the control and domination of a gov- 
ernmental board of three members who are to be subject 
to removal at any time by the President of the United 
States. 

This places labor under the thumb of a Chief Executive 
and compels labor to enter politics to assure the selection 
of a President friendly to labor or the defeat of a President 
unfriendly to labor but does not assure labor of freedom 
from dictation in the event that an unfriendly board or 
President should decide issues against it. 

The broad powers vested in the new Board are de- 
scribed in Section 9 as follows: 

“The Board shall decide in each case whether, in order 
to effectuate the policies of this Act, the unit appropriate 
for the purposes of collective bargaining shall be the 
employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or other unit.” 

This is in reality granting to a Federal board the right 
to allow skilled labor to be superseded numerically by un- 
skilled labor, to reject certain union organizations as “in- 
appropriate” for collective bargaining or to accept others 
as “appropriate.” Nowhere in the Act is the word “unit” 
defined and it may, therefore, be construed by a future 
Board to be synonymous with “union”. 


v 


Such a discretion means that 
the Federal Government can dis- 
tinguish, if it chooses, between 


INTERFERENCE : 
. good unions or bad unions and, 
WITH’ UNIONS conceivably, under an unfriendly 


board, can interfere with the future membership opera- 
tions of national unions. 

But the powers of the Board are even broader than 
this. It is authorized to make rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of the Act and to effectuate its 
policies. And what are the “policies”? 

Let us examine the statement in Section 1: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to remove obstructions to the free flow of com- 
merce and to provide for the general welfare by encourag- 
ing the practice of collective bargaining, and by protect- 
ing the exercise by the worker of full freedom of associa- 
tion, self-organization, and designation of representatives 
of his own choosing, for the purpose of negotiating the 
terms and conditions of his employment or other mutual 
aid or protection.” 

What is meant by “fullefreedom of association”? Cer- 
tainly it cannot mean that any labor organizer could use 
coercion or threats of force or intimidation of any kind 
in seeking to further the purposes of his union in col- 
lective bargaining. For if one employee could be thus 
intimidated by another, there would hardly be “full free- 
dom of association.” 


| ABOR has won a Pyrrhic victory. 


GOVERNMENT 


v 
The bill is loosely drawn. 


BROAD POWERS Here, for example, is the broad- 
OF REVIEW ARE est grant of power in the pro- 
UNPRECEDENTED Posed Act: 


“Section 10. The Board is em- 
powered, as hereinafter provided, to prevent any person 
from engaging in any unfair labor practice (listed in sec- 
tion 8) affecting commerce. This power shall be exclusive, 
and shall not be affected by any other means of adjust- 
ment or prevention that has been or may be established by 
agreement, code, law, or otherwise.” 

Earlier in the bill a “person” is defined as “one or more 
individuals,” etc. , 

Thus “any person” can be prevented from engaging ir 

“any unfair labor practice.” 

What are unfair labor practices? They are “listed” 
in Section 8. It was the intent of the authors of the bill 
to limit these unfair labor practices, however, to employ- 
ers only, but the listing is numbered in separate para- 
graphs in such a way that they may be read as standing 
independently of their connection with employers. It 


LABOR'S DOUBTFUL VICTORY 





Wagner Bill Gives Federal Board ry eae Satine to Character of National Labor Organi- 
zations as Well as Plant Unions—Precedent May Lead to Majority Rule in Trade 
Associations, Too— Whole Procedure Is Probably Unconstitutional 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


might be taken to mean the Board can prevent “any per- 
son’’—employer or employee—from engaging in “any un- 
fair labor practice” as enumerated in Section 8. 

Also, if the Board may prevent “any person” from en- 
gaging in “any unfair trade practice” the question natu- 
rally arises whether the listing is all-inclusive or whether 
other unfair practices that interfere with the purposes and 
policies of the Act may also be included. 

Then, too, the power goes beyond any individual con- 
tracts between employers and employees and gives the 
Board the right to inquire into any “other means of ad- 
justment” that has been or may be established “by agree- 
ment, code, law, or otherwise.” 

This opportunity to penetrate every phase of emloyer 
and employee relations, and to supersede any means of 
prevention of labor disputes or any “means of adjust- 
ment” in existence would seem to imply a power of re- 
view never before granted to any national labor institu- 
tion created by government. 
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The great fight that has been 
waged inside the American labor 
movement for vertical or indus- 


ITS NECK INTO “ 
trial unions as against craft 
FEDERAL YOKE unions would now “ up to the 


Federal Labor Board to decide. It could throw the 
weight of its influence either way and thus in effect con- 
trol the entire labor movement in the United States. 

Union labor is usually well able to take care of itself 
when bills are drawn presumably in its own interest. But 
it has risked much in permitting the Senate to pass with- 
out protest a bill that virtually bestows on a Federal 
board sweeping powers over the character of the union 
organizations which are to have the privileges of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

From the standpoint of employers who are injured by 
the numerous disputes of a purely jurisdictional charac- 
ter between labor unions, the bill may be said to be help- 
ful in that the collective bargaining rights can be gerry- 
mandered so as to apply to an entire industry or a plant 
unit and hence a majority of the employees, who in the 
opinion of the Board shall constitute an appropriate unit, 
can be endowed with these rights and rebellious unions 
held in check. 

The greatest danger to labor, however, is to be found in 
the paragraph of the bill which legalizes all previous de- 
cisions of the National Labor Relations Board. About a 
dozen of them revolve around one point which is best out- 
lined in the now famous Houde case. 

In that precedent, the Labor Board took unto itself a 
power of interpretation which was never authorized by 
section 7-a of the National Industrial Recovery Act or by 
Public Resolution No. 44 which set up the present Labor 
Board. It is an interpretation to the effect that collective 
bargaining means something more than a mere choosing 
of representatives, namely a “reasonable effort” to reach 
an agreement. 
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Here is what the Houde deci- 
sion says: 
“The National Labor Board in 


ARBITRATION 
a series of decisions, and the Pe- 


IS IMPLIED troleum Board in one of its most 


important cases, have established the incontestably sound 
principle that the employer is obligated by the statute to 
negotiate in good faith with his employees’ representa- 
tives; to match their proposals, if unacceptable, with 
counter-proposals; and to make every reasonable effort to 
reach an agreement. 

“Collective bargaining, then, is simply a means to an 
end. The end is agreement. And, customarily, such an 
agreement will have to do with wages, hours and basic 
working conditions, and will have a fixed duration. The 
purpose of every such agreement has been to stabilize, 
for a certain period, the terms of employment, for the pro- 
tection alike of employer and employee. By contrast, 
where all that transpires is a demand by employees for 
better terms and an assent by the employer, but without 


any understanding as to duration, there has been no col- 
lective agreement, because neither side has been bound by 


anything.” 
Could a provision for compulsory arbitration, forced by 


LABOR PUTTING 


COMPULSORY 





government tribunal, be any clearer or more significant 
of this trend toward government control of labor unions? 

For if a board, exercising what it deemed was its right- 
ful power of interpreting a statute as vaguely written as 
section 7-a of the National Industrial Recovery Act, can 
decide what is or is not a “reasonable effort to reach an 
agreement,” the power certainly can be assumed to exist 
under the Wagner bill whereby the new Board could also 
make rulings upon the motives, purposes, and economic 
arguments of the employee organizations as well as the 
employers. 

There is nowhere in the Wagner act any prohibition 
against the “reasonable effort” principle laid down in the 
Houde case and if the Board went beyond its authority 
then there can be no doubt that the “policies” laid down 
in the new legislation and the specific power now given it 
to make rules and regulations to “effectuate the purposes 
of the act” is all that the flexibly minded Labor Board of 
today needs to assume complete control of union labor 
disputes. 

v 

It is incredible that American 
labor should be willing to put 
itself so comprehensively under 
IS JUSTIFIED the Federal yoke. Matthew Woll, 

Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor, in his recently published book, 
sounds a warning against this trend. He writes: 

“The road toward which we are fast traveling and 
which calls for even greater intervention of the Govern- 
ment into industrial relations may necessitate power on 
the part of the Government to inquire into the validity 
and perhaps determine the form and structure of the or- 
ganizations of and the motive actuating not alone em- 
ployers, but wage-earners and their trade union as well. 

“Government cannot well concern itself merely with 
final collective agreements without also concerning itself 
with parties or organizations claiming such high privilege 
and power under our philosophy of government.” 

Can anyone who has read the text of the Wagner bill 
doubt that the Federal Government is embarked on pre- 
cisely the course outlined by Mr. Woll? With a few sim- 
ple regulations fostered by a public opinion that may be 
aroused by labor warfare, the law could easily put Amer- 
ican labor unions under certain governmental super- 
visions as in England. 

There is, moreover, in the Wagner bill the principle of 
“majority rule.” Its sponsors point proudly to the fact 
that the principle in “democracy” or in politics is that the 
majority shall rule. But in transferring this principle to the 
realm of economics and especially employment, might it 
not some day be urged by industry that majority rule 
shall apply as between producers or as between manufac- 
turers or as between distributors? 
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Has not a group among busi- 


TREND TOWARD ness men already arisen to urge 
FASCISM WOULDthat the NRA should not only be 
BE ENCOURAGED “**ende4 but that it should have 


powers of price-fixing by major- 
ity rule inside an industrial association? And isn’t the 
Wagner bill creating a precedent whereby a majority in 
compelling the minority to accept its dictates is giving an 
excuse for the setting up of monopolies and European 
cartels? 

The moment the Federal Government is permitted to 
intervene in a relationship between two parties in com- 
merce historically so individualistic as employment and 
this intervention is justified for the purpose of removing 
“obstructions to the free flow of commerce,” there is no 
limit to what the Federal bureaucracy may seek to accom- 
plish by taking jurisdiction over other ‘ ‘questions affect- 
ing commerce.’ 

The Wagner bill is obviously unconstitutional or else 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in defining the limited rights of Congress under the 
commerce clause was meaningless. 

A declaration of the unconstitutionality of the proposed 
law may some day save American employers as well as 
American labor from the Federal straitjacket which, if 
developed logically, will fasten upon us German or Italian 
fascism. 


WARNING BY 
LABOR CHIEF 
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